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To the Members of the 
Audubon Association: 


The Public Domain, which is under the jurisdiction of the United 
States Department of the Interior, contains approximately 173 million 
acres in the western part of the country. 

The Taylor Grazing Act, passed in 1934, provides for the setting 
up of permanent grazing districts for domestic livestock on 80 million 
of these acres. 

By the provisions of H. R. 3019, now before the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the terms of the Taylor Grazing Act would be extended to 
apply to all of the 173 million acres of the Public Domain, or such 
part thereof as is suited to grazing of domestic livestock. This bill, if 
properly amended, may serve as the means of converting the Taylor 
Grazing Act into legislation definitely recognizing the prior rights of 
the wild birds and animals. 

The Audubon Association sponsored a resolution, approved at the 
American Game Conference in New York in January, petitioning the 
Secretary of the Interior to set aside as permanent wildlife refuges, 
before grazing districts are definitely established under the Taylor 
Grazing Act, those portions of the Public Domain which constitute 
the hereditary ranges of the mountain sheep, the antelope, the Sage 
Grouse and other species of birds and animals now facing extinction in 
those areas unless such action be taken. 


The battle for a proper settlement of this issue is being fought 
right now. Every member of this Association should write the Honor- 
able Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C., 
as well as to his or her respective legislative representatives in Wash- 
ington, and urge the setting aside of these wildlife refuges on the 
Public Domain before or coincident with the setting up of the grazing 


districts. 
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The Need for a National Wildlife Program 


By J. N. DARLING 


E HAVE reached that 
point in our national 
development where we 


must concern ourselves with 
plans for the more orderly 
utilization of our lands and 
resources. After 300 years of 
occupation, it is time for us to 
sort our goods and decide which 
possessions are worth keeping 
and which are not. Agriculture, 
public health, education, good 
roads, forests, mining, manu- 
facture, industry, and scores of 
other items have been hauled 
out, examined, and found to be 
indispensable and set up as 
permanent furnishings in our 
national household. Away back 
}. &. DARLING in the attic there is a dusty, 
Chief, U. S. Biological Survey neglected, bedraggled object— 
a thing half wrecked by the care- 
less handling of generations, a relic of more prosperous and prodigal days. It 
is the remnant of our American wildlife, marred and disfigured and all but 
shoved into total obscurity by the pressure of our other interests. Is it worth 
keeping and can it be repaired? 

Think of it! All our birds, animals, and fishes! It is actually a resource of 
the very first magnitude—a renewable resource, also, which unlike coal, oil, 
and gold, can replenish itself from year to year for centuries to come. We may 
think of it as a sort of annuity paying a half billion dollars into the pockets 
of Americans every year without default—to say nothing of the wealth of 
recreational and esthetic values. It seems to me that when the organization of 
our American civilization is complete we’ll have need for other recreations 
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than baseball—by proxy—and bridge, and for things more beautiful to look 
at than a collection of paintings turned out during the depression by unem- 
ployed artists on the rolls of FERA. 

A national wildlife restoration program is based on the premise that wildlife 
is not only worth our efforts to restore it, but that its restoration is absolutely 
and vitally essential to the welfare of our citizens. 

The States spend annually about $10,000,000 in various wildlife projects, 
and the United States Government puts in a few million more from which the 
resource derives direct or indirect benefits. These are considerable sums and 
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should bring results far more imposing than have so far been achieved. In 
spite of these contributions, wildlife as a whole has steadily declined, much to 
the dismay of everyone concerned. 

The reason for these repeated disappointments is not hard to find—we 
have never had any coérdinated plan of land-utilization that included the 
interests of our wildlife. Drainage engineers, reclamation experts, road-builders, 
oil-producers and consumers, lumbermen, and everyone else have pursued their 
various objectives with little concern for other enterprises that might be helped 
or hindered, and with none at all for wildlife. We find, for example, one branch 
of the Government spending 122 millions mostly for the purpose of draining 
sloughs and marshes, while at the same time another—the Biological Survey 
—is given eight and one-half millions to restore water to exactly similar places 
for the benefit of waterfowl and other wildlife. On every side we find operations 
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—and some of them of very dubious practicability—being carried out without 
a moment’s consideration having been given to determine the probable effect 
on birds, animals, and fishes. The tragic feature of the situation is better 
realized when it is understood that had a national wildlife restoration program 
been adopted years ago and authority provided to make it effective, some of 
these projects could have been carried out in ways actually to improve con- 
ditions for wildlife, while on others the losses incidental to the altered environ- 
ment might have been greatly lessened. 

I do not mean that wildlife should have priority rights everywhere to the 


YOUNG ANTELOPE 


exclusion of every other enterprise—that would, of course, be ridiculous. I 
do insist, however, that wildlife is properly entitled to its share of land and 
water and to have such areas set aside solely for its use and benefit. Also, when 
any agency of the Government or of the several States is planning an operation 
that will drain lands, or flood lands, or permit grazing on the public domain, 
or in short anything that will disturb the natural environment, there should 
be a competent agency authorized to represent the wild creatures in such 
transactions and to see to it that their needs are given due consideration. If 
we had set up such an agency years ago, for example, millions of acres of land 
worthless for any purpose now would never have been drained. These barren 
acres would still be under water and producing rich annual harvests of game, 
fur, and fish, and the hopeful souls who invested their money in these drainage 
projects would now have their cash instead of sheaves of utterly worthless 
drainage bonds. We ought to be smart enough by now to plan our developments 
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more wisely. We ought to make sure when we spend a hundred million dollars 
in lifting or altering some portion of Nature’s face, that we’re getting all the 
good that can be had for the money, not only for the principal project itself 
but for wildlife, and for every other public interest involved. There’s no sense 
in digging one ditch for the gas-line and another for the water-pipe if both are 
going into the same house. 

What is left of the public domain should be carefully scrutinized and suitable 
and generous tracts withdrawn and set aside as game and wildlife reservoirs. 
This need is so important that it deserves a major place in the national program. 
I cannot pretend to believe that any commercial enterprise organized for the 
profit of a few has any right to crowd out the last of our bison, elk, deer, ante- 
lope, bear, our upland and migratory game, our fur-bearers, etc., from the only 
areas that still remain habitable to them, just because a few individuals want 
to use the last yard of pasturage. 

Many of our big-game species are in even worse condition than our water- 
fowl. The elk and the bison, for example, have been crowded back from the 
Atlantic Coastal States, swept out of the Mississippi Valley, and only survive 
in a few small areas in the Western States. Generally speaking the lands within 
the public domain are of the least value to agriculture and industry of all the 
acres within our boundaries. We have seized all the rest. Poor as it is, wildlife 
can still use it and must indeed have it if many of our most valuable species 
are to survive at all. 

In dividing up our heritage we have made generous allotments of land to 
about every interest and purpose under the sun except our wildlife. Our 
national wildlife program should first of all make provision for this disinherited 
legatee by withdrawal of publicly owned lands and by purchase of suitable 
tracts that are privately owned. Once set aside for wildlife, these lands should 
never be released to other uses except upon clear proof that such use is of 
essential importance to the welfare of the Nation. 


Planting for Birds 


By JOHN F. MATUSZEWSKI 


O PLANT most successfully, for birds, study the native berry supply. 
After this study has been completed, a time-table of the local supply 
may be listed. Then it will be necessary to plant only food-plants which 
will fill the gaps in the local season. It is also possible to get good results by 
setting out certain plants to lengthen the season. For example, at our nursery, 
Phellodendron and Yew berries hold over the Robins until midwinter. 
Naturally, the native berried shrubs are good bird-food plants. What 
about those plants that are not native? How can it be known which are useful? 
At the nursery an excellent method was discovered. An inventory was taken 
of the hedge-rows surrounding the grounds. The resulting list showed many 
exotic or foreign plants which had been avivectantly distributed—or bird- 
carried. On the list are found the following: Barberry, Coralberry, Wayfaring- 
tree, Japanese Bush-Honeysuckle, Japanese Bittersweet, Chinese Cork-Tree, 
Regel Privet, Smooth Sumac. 
There is a tendency in planting a shrub border to use too long a list of 
shrubs. It would be far better to use ten each of ten well-known bird-food 
plants than one hundred different shrubs, 50 per cent of which are probably 
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useless as bird-feeders. The advantage of planting a number of each shrub is 
that in the fall, when the great hosts of birds pass through on their way to 
the South, they will not entirely strip the berries. Then in late winter and 
early spring there will be berries available to feed the stragglers and early 
spring migrants. 

There are many new shrubs which can be added to our flora, but in such a 
short article there is room only for a few of the very best. 

Of the many new exotic shrubs, Silver Thorn (Eleagnus umbellata) heads 


DIEL’S COTONEASTER 


the list. It makes a big, broad shrub, and is used as a nesting-site, affording a 
safe retreat from their enemies, for our smaller birds. In the fall the red fruit 
is so abundant on the spreading branches that it bends them to the ground. 
Like the persimmon of the South, this edible fruit tastes best after a frost. 
The late C. S. Sargent said that the Japanese children may be seen running 
around with broken branches of this Eleagnus from which they were eating 
the berries. This fruit is very popular with our local birds. 

Japanese Yew (Taxus cuspidata) is another welcome addition to our flora, 
inasmuch as its large crop of berries is available to the birds from August to 
January. The Yew is used as a roosting-place by our wintering species. 

The uncommon Asiatic Sweetleaf (Symplocos paniculata) has large robin’s- 
egg-blue berries in September, which are greedily devoured by the birds. They 
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bring to mind the story about the old German propagator at Parsons’ Nursery. 
This old fellow, in discussing the berries of the Symplocos, said, ‘Ach! some- 
body steals dem!” Mr. Henry Hicks, of Westbury, vouches for this story. 

The new Cotoneaster dielsiana has beautiful arching branches covered with 
red fruit in September and persisting well into late winter. The late E. H. 
Wilson, the Chinese explorer for the Arnold Arboretum, says that the flowers 
of this member of the rose family rival the beauty of the spirea in spring. 

Another shrub worthy of a place in our garden is the Linden Viburnum, 
Viburnum dilatatum. This shrub is also called the Japanese High-bush Cran- 
berry. It has brilliant fall color and red berries in September, which persist 
well through the winter and serve to feed the birds over a long period. 

If the following suggestions are used, success in planting for birds can be 
guaranteed: 

1. Determine exactly at what season you can add to the berry supply of 
your local area. 

2. After deciding on the bird-food plants, check on their hardiness. This 
can be accomplished by consulting Alfred Rehder’s “Manual of Cultivated 
Trees and Shrubs.” 

3. A soil-analysis is important, so that you may plant those species which 
will find the correct growing conditions in your locality. For example, the 
blueberries like an acid soil; the members of the rose family prefer an alkaline 
soil. Dr. E. Wherry, of the Morris Arboretum, at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has published the exact soil-requirements of each plant used in our 
gardens. 

4. Give the shrubs plenty of room to grow. If it can be helped, do not plant 
too near large trees. Also, it is very important to prune the old wood and dig 
in humus and fertilizer occasionally. 

If the above suggestions are carried out in planting sanctuaries, estates, and 
homes with large grounds, the result will be useful to the birds and a beautiful 
landscape with a purpose. 
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Coastal Carolina Bird-Trips 


By ALEXANDER SPRUNT, Jr. 


os LONG, low coast; flat islands in a line of green against a blue, tre- 
A mendous sky.”’ 

Such, in the words of Hervey Allen, is the Carolina Low Country 
where land and water meet. Here, on the threshold of the ocean, his “flat 
islands” form a barrier chain between it and the mainland; here vast marshes, 
interlaced with sound and estuary, lie beneath a “blue tremendous sky” which 
forms an aérial highway along which feathered tourists wing their annual ways, 
while below in woods and on the sands, hosts of others make their permanent 
homes. 

Here stands old Charleston where Catesby, Bartram, Audubon, and 
Bachman worked, painted, and wrote. Here is history—martial, economic, 
piratical, and ornithological. Here, once, the golden age of the rice plantations 
flourished, and here it ended; and as one stands on the famous Battery one 
sees its tomb, for still standing guard at the harbor mouth is grand old Sumter 
which Herbert Ravenel Sass calls ‘a mausoleum where the ashes of an epoch 
are lying.” 

It is to this city, to these sands and marshes, that an ever-growing number 
of bird enthusiasts are coming annually. To what locality must they go to 
see certain specific birds long anticipated? How are these places reached? 
The answer to such questions is the reason for this article and the writer hopes 
that the visitor will find it helpful. 

One does not have to journey far in the Low Country to see birds. In 
Charleston itself, where 217 species have been recorded from within its limits, 
are many opportunities, and one may see the splendid Nonpareil as readily 
in city gardens as in the surrounding countryside. There are, however, the 
Egrets, the Snake-birds, Ground Doves, Blue Grosbeaks, Red-cockaded 
Woodpeckers, Bachman’s Sparrows, and Wayne’s Warblers which cannot be 
seen in city streets, and which the visitor often is determined to observe. 

To an inland dweller the sea-birds are always attractive, and to the Tern, 
Skimmer, and Pelican colonies off the Carolina coast come many inlanders 
who revel not only in such sights, but in the shore-birds which are to be seen 
also. The barrier islands are objectives then, those long, narrow strips of land, 
some only bare sand and grass-crested dunes, others with a heavy semi-tropical 
jungle of live-oak, cassina, and palmetto coming down almost to high-water 
mark on the beach. Some of these islands are connected to the mainland by 
bridge and causeway, and, upon reaching them, the motorist is able to drive 
his car along miles of hard, packed ocean beach, and watch shore-birds at 
distances of only a few yards, for they do not seem to be alarmed by cars. 

One such is Folly Island, only twelve miles from Charleston, and a favorite 
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birding haunt for many species. Crossing the Ashley River Bridge on U. S. 
Highway 17, the visitor comes to a fork at the end of the causeway where 17 
turns off toward Savannah. He must keep straight on here along a road which 
is well signed to Folly Beach. A short run brings him to another drawbridge 
across the Inland Waterway and he finds himself then on historic James 
Island. Through field and woodland runs the road, the only hard-surfaced 
one on the Island, and finally the great salt marshes appear, over which the 
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highway proceeds on several smaller bridges until Folly Beach is reached. On 
this short run the advantages are many, for one gets woods, fields, marshes, 
mud-flats, island jungle, and ocean beach, each with its characteristic birds. 
Cardinals and Shrikes; Snowy, Little Blue, and Louisiana Herons; the omni- 
present Vultures, Sparrows, and Nonpareils are common. Willets, Sandpipers, 
and Plover cruise the beach; squadrons of Scoters ride off-shore, and majestic 
Eagles patrol the upper air. One can see them all without leaving the car, 
but short side walks will be productive of many more. 

Many visitors are interested in the Ground Dove and the Boat-tailed 
Grackle. Though possible on any and all of the barrier islands, they may be 
best seen by a visit to Sullivan’s Island just to the north of Charleston, as 
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Folly lies to the south. To reach it, the visitor crosses the spectacular Cooper 
River Bridge across the Harbor, on the famous “Sea-Level Route,” S. C. 
Route 40. Coming into the little town of Mt. Pleasant, Route 40 bears away 
to the left, but we keep straight on here and soon leave the mainland to cross 
the Inland Waterway once more by drawbridge and debouch upon Sullivan’s 
Island. 

On past the U. S. Army Reservation with its batteries, within a few yards 
of the spot where William Moultrie, behind his fort of palmetto logs, with- 
stood the might of Britain’s sea-power as vested in Sir Peter Parker’s fleet 
in that memorable spring of 1776. Three miles brings one to the end of the 
Island, and here, amid the myrtles and the dunes, Ground Doves forage com- 
monly and build among the low shrubbery. Boat-tailed Grackles throng the 
back beach with Yellow-billed Cuckoos, Green Herons, and Red-winged 
Blackbirds. Wayne’s Clapper Rails clack and clatter from the marshes and 
nest a few feet from the shore-line. Across the narrow inlet lies the Isle of 
Palms, offering a beach of fourteen miles on which to ride and see the birds 
which live along its sands, while the heavy jungle is the home of many others. 

Whatever the season during one’s visit, a trip to the U. S. Wild Life Refuge 
at Cape Romain will be a memorable one. Its genial Superintendent, Mr. 
Harold F. West, patrols it daily and always welcomes interested parties. To 
reach it, take the Sea-Level Route again but follow it straight north for thirty- 
six miles out of Mt. Pleasant. Here a fork turns left through the quaint village 
of McClellanville, and on its waterfront stands the 100-foot watch-tower of 
the Refuge. Beyond it is the dock, and from this point, not later than 8.30 
A.M., Mr. West sets out in his fine boat around the area. 

Among the vast marshes, and upon the oyster-banks and in the innumerable 
winding creeks, one sees multitudes of Ducks, Grebes, Cormorants, and Loons. 
On the barrier beaches which front the ocean, armies of shore-birds swarm. 
So tame are they that one may walk literally among Dowitchers, Red-backs, 
three kinds of Sandpipers, Turnstones, Piping, Semipalmated, and Black- 
bellied Plover as they feed along the sloughs. In early summer great colonies 
of Royal and Least Terns lay their eggs among the sands, while veritable 
avian cities of Black Skimmers, Brown Pelicans, and Willets congregate in 
domestic duties. Wilson’s Plover and Oyster-catchers raise their youngsters 
here and offer wonderful material for the bird photographer. In the winter 
months, flocks of Oyster-catchers of from ten to sixty individuals are common 
sights, and Cape Romain will show the northernmost wintering birds of the 
Long-billed Curlew. 

Wood Ibises throng the marshes in summertime, Herons abound, and Duck 
Hawks and Eagles pursue their hunting. At the very foot of the leaning 
lighthouse on Raccoon Key, a flourishing colony of Snowy, Little Blue, and 
Louisiana Herons nest, assiduously guarded by the keepers of the light. It 
was in this area that the late Herbert K. Job made many of his splendid bird 
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pictures, and here, for many years, Arthur T. Wayne carried on his ornitholog- 
ical work. If no other coastal spot can be visited during one’s stay, this area 
will be memorable. 

Land-birds have their lure as well as species of the littoral, and many 
visitors wish to see Wayne’s Warbler, that southern and coastal form of the 
Black-throated Green. The majestic cypress swamps are its chosen home, and 
among the towering, moss-bannered monarchs of the “backwaters” they nest 
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in the month of May. Typical of their habitat is the great ‘‘reserve” of the 
Santee Gun Club, near McClellanville, the same town which is headquarters 
for the Cape Romain Refuge. Call there for Mr. L. A. Beckman, the Super- 
intendent, and he will doubtless arrange for you to visit that fairyland of 
woods and waters. In the still lagoons, reflecting the mighty cypresses like 
a mirror, alligators bask and fantastic Snake-birds watch the intruder with 
questioning gaze. The immaculate Egrets nest here in hundreds; Wood 
Ibises indulge in breath-taking evolutions in the sky above. Listen for the 
ascending trill of Wayne’s Warbler here, and you will see its dainty form high 
up among the cypress branches. 

Should the visitor not be so energetic as to desire trips in dugouts or patrol- 
boats, or long hikes amid the dunes, he can see such birds as Bachman’s 
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Sparrow, Red-cockaded Woodpeckers, and Brown-headed Nuthatches without 
leaving the seat of his motor-car. Even what one of the writer’s ornithological 
friends describes as “high-pressure bird-men” are not averse to such a trip at 
times, particularly when it may be highly productive. 

For such a tour, leave Charleston by Highway 17 and take the turn-off to 
Magnolia Gardens, which branches to the right some two miles beyond the 
Ashley River Bridge, and is plainly marked. Proceed for a mile and a half 
on this concrete road until a large stand of pine appears at the right. Enter 
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this by any of numerous roads leading into it and drive slowly through the 
pineland. Many roads branch off here and there, and one might think it a 
labyrinth, but all of them come back sooner or later to the hard-surfaced 
Gardens highway again. Here Bachman’s Sparrow is always found, and its 
wonderful song echoes sweetly among the whispering pines. Should you see a 
tree with a distinct streak of resin down its sides, you will have found the 
nesting-site of a Red-cockaded Woodpecker, and its call is frequent. You 
will recognize it as a Woodpecker’s note, but it differs from any with which 
you are familiar. With it will be the Nuthatches, which nest as low down as a 
foot from the ground in stumps, although not averse to greater heights. 
Another motor observation trip worthy of taking is that to old Goose 
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Creek and the region about Medway Plantation, on which stands the oldest 
brick house in the Low Country, outside of Charleston, built in early 1700. 
Take U. S. Highway 17 north from Charleston. Fourteen miles out one comes 
to a three-road fork where a Standard Oil filling station stands. Leave the 
highway here and take the right-hand road, proceed a short half mile, and 
cross the A. C. L. tracks. An open stretch of water, willows, and aquatic 
vegetation is the Goose Creek Reservoir, and here Herons, Gallinules, Anhin- 
gas, and Yellow-throated Warblers reward one’s search. Keep on across the 
low wooden bridge and pass the gate of The Oaks Plantation with its mag- 
nificent avenue of moss-draped trees. Turn sharply icft at the corner and go 
straight down this road until you join hard-surfaced 17 once more, thus describ- 
ing a loop. 

A mile brings one to the hamlet of Mt. Holly, and just beyond the railroad 
station at the right of the road is a large metal sign which tells one that the 
turn-off here leads to Medway. Proceed slowly along it and watch the scrubby 
growth for Blue Grosbeaks, for here is the only really good locality for this 
species. 

Perhaps the ricefields attract your fancy, and well they may. Many of 
the northern-owned estates keep up these ancient fields just as they were in 
the middle of the last century, and the managers of the plantations will, no 
doubt, allow visitors to walk the banks along the still canals. If averse to 
asking such favors, a fine view of the Combahee River ricefields may be had 
by car. Take Highway 17 south from Charleston and proceed through Adams 
Run to Jacksonboro, thirty-six miles south. At this conspicuous fork S. C. 
Highway 32 turns left. Take it and drive for fifteen miles and one emerges 
from woodlands and fields into the widely reaching ricefields along the Com- 
bahee. The road crosses them on a causeway, and along it, in winter, congre- 
gate thousands of Ducks which may be seen at close range. Herons, Egrets, 
Bitterns, Gallinules, and many others can be seen from the car here. Across 
the bridge are several fine ponds at the roadside which will repay investigation, 
and it is an excellent area for the larger Hawks and Eagles. 

Whether coming by rail, motor-car, or steamer, you will see birds, and a 
ready welcome awaits in Charleston for the bird student. The oldest museum 
in America invites you cordially, and its habitat groups and fine skin collec- 
tion, the outstanding item of which are the birds prepared by the late Arthur 
T. Wayne, are available for inspection and study. The staff is at your com- 
mand for advice and assistance. Ask for what you want and you will be 
given it if at all possible, and when your visit is concluded, make up your 
mind to come again to America’s Most Historic City—and its birds! 


A Golden Eagle’s Nest 
By A. D. AITKEN, JR. 


With Photographs by the Author 


T IS always a delight, and often, indeed, a genuine thrill, to find any large 

| Hawk or Eagle nest in the western plains or mountain states area. Our 
Eagles, both the Bald and the Golden, have been so persecuted in the 
past by misinformed or ignorant hunters, farmers, sheepmen, and the like, 
that to find a nest of one of these fast-disappearing species requires either hard 
work and persistent effort on the part of the bird student, or extreme good luck. 
Last year it was my good fortune to find a Golden Eagle’s nest near the 
Salt Creek Oil Field, Wyoming. This nest, the only inhabited one which has 


“THEY WERE NOT AT ALL PLEASED WITH MY PRESENCE” 


come under my observation for a number of years, was located in the top of 
an ancient yellow pine growing at the base of a small sandstone bluff. The 
nest (which must have contained at least a wagon-load of sticks and brush) 
was almost level with the top of the cliff and about 200 feet from it, and could 
easily be inspected at any time through 6X and 1oX binoculars. 

When the nest was first discovered, on June 20, 1933, it contained three 
young Eaglets, completely feathered out but showing patches of white down 
through the feathers. At that time the youngsters were beginning to stretch 
their wings for exercise and to allow air to circulate as the weather was very 
warm and the nest was in direct sunlight most of the day. There appeared to 
be some little difference in their ages: the oldest, presumably, stood up, walked 
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around the nest, and seemed intensely interested in his surroundings; the next 
oldest did not stand up but crouched in the nest; and the youngest merely lay 
in the nest on his belly, his head stretched out and resting on the edge. 

These young Eagles were very dark colored, a dark brown which appeared 
black at a distance, only the middle-sized one showing distinct golden brown 
feathers on the head. Some white down remained about the bill and throat, 
on the belly, underparts of wings and tail, and on the upper tail-coverts, but 
this latter was evident only when the wings were spread. The yellow bills and 
feet were very noticeable and could be seen at some distance from the nest. 

The old bird, evidently the female for I saw but the one adult during 1933, 
was very wary of the ways of man. As the nest was located near a favorite and 
much-used picnic-ground, she had probably been shot at a number of times, 
and as a result had developed a life-saving fear of man and a method of escaping 
from him when discovered within rifle-range. As soon as the Eagle saw a person 
near the top of the cliff, she would drop down out of sight over the edge, and 
fly away from the nest far down below the top of the bluff. Then, when a good 
distance from the nest and well out of gunshot range, she would rise to a great 
height to keep watch on her young. The old bird refused to return to the nest 
or to alight anywhere within sight after once being disturbed. 

On June 27 I climbed the tree to observe the birds at close range and take 
photos of them, spending a most interesting hour in the nest (I should say, on 
the nest) with the youngsters. I noticed that since my last visit to the nest, 
on June 23, the wing- and tail-feathers of the Eaglets had grown considerably 
and that the tarsi were completely feathered. The golden lanceolate feathers 
on the heads of all three had become quite evident. 

The nest was fairly clean, at least as clean as could be expected, and neither 
lice nor other parasites could be found either in the nest or on the young birds. 
Of course, I did not inspect the youngsters closely, for they managed to convey 
to me the impression that they were not at all pleased with my presence, and 
once the oldest threatened me with downright violence just as I snapped his 
photo. 

Judging from the refuse scattered in the nest and on the ground below, fat 
prairie dogs and rabbits formed the greatest part of the young birds’ diet. I 
took care to look for lamb or sheep remains, but found none, although later in 
the summer I found one of the Eagles feeding off the skinned carcass of a 
sheep which had been killed by an automobile. All during the Eagles’ nesting 
period, which corresponds to the lambing season near the oil field, sheep and 
lambs were very numerous and would occasionally come up to the foot of the 
nesting tree, evidently without once being molested by the mother Eagle, 
which fact entirely contradicts the accepted belief of the sheepmen. 

The young Eagles flew from the nest about July 4 or 5, and were occasionally 
seen in the neighborhood for two weeks or so before they scattered about the 
country. On October 26 three Eagles were seen near the nest, and again on 
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December 24 two were seen near there. Throughout the winter of 1933-34 
one Eagle stayed in the vicinity of the nest, and whenever it was possible to 
approach reasonably close to the bird, it was found to be the old Eagle, as 
could be determined by a missing wing-feather and general poor appearance 
of the plumage. 

On February 6, 1934, new green twigs and branches appeared on the nest, 
giving promise of another nesting season, which I hoped would be as successful 
as that just passed. I was very much interested by this time in my Eagles and 
wanted to watch a complete nesting cycle. Also, since three eggs are some- 
what unusual, Golden Eagles usually laying but two, I wished to determine if 
three eggs would again be laid if the same bird used the old nest. 


“PRAIRIE DOGS AND RABBITS FORMED THE GREATEST PART OF THE FOOD” 


By March 12 the female was sitting closely on the nest, her mate was 
nearby at all times, and on April 29 a whole family was present—the two adult 
birds and three downy young which must have hatched the preceding week. 
These scrawny, awkward youngsters grew into well-developed and formidable- 
looking birds by June 21, and on the 29th two were flying, the other almost 
grown and climbing about the nest tree; by July 4 they were all flying well. 

Viewed from above, the young Eagles when flying’ show the following 
coloration and pattern: the back, wings, and tail are solid dark brown with 
these exceptions—the wings show a white patch at the base of the primaries, 
the rump is decidedly white, and the tail has a very narrow white edge around 
the end, the tail-feathers evidently tipped with white. The top or forepart of 
the head shows golden brown, and the bill and feet are bright yellow, but these 
last two characteristics are evident only when the bird is close to the observer. 
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The 1934 nesting season was about a week earlier for the Eagles than the 
previous season, due, no doubt, to the weather conditions, as the season this 
spring was one to two weeks earlier than last year’s, and was also very dry. 
Thus conditions were very favorable to earlier nesting for all species of birds 
and probably account for the earlier nesting of the Eagles. 

It was with keen interest and a great deal of pleasure that I was able to 
watch two consecutive nesting seasons of a bird so rare as the Golden Eagle. 
I sincerely hope that this successful and apparently happy Eagle family will 
survive for some time to come the rigors of winter and will escape sheepmen 


with greasy trigger fingers. 


FLORIDA BLUE JAYS 
Photographed by Wray H. Nicholson 


The Association’s Waterfowl Campaign 


At the American Game Conference meeting in January, the Audubon 
Association sponsored the following resolution: 

“Resolved, that the American Game Conference, recognizing the necessity of further 
limitation on the kill of migratory waterfowl in order that an adequate breeding stock of 
these birds may be restored, endorses a closed season for one year beginning September 1, 
1935, together with provision of assignment of adequate Federal enforcement personnel to 
make such closed season effective.” 

The latter part of this resolution was altered and passed in a form which 
called upon Congress to appropriate sufficient funds, to be made available 
to the Biological Survey, to enable it to enforce the migratory waterfowl 
hunting regulations. Every effort should be made to convince Congressmen of 
the importance and immediate need of such appropriation. 

The Resolutions Committee was unwilling to take a stand as to the first 
portion of the resolution, preferring to “pass the buck” to the Chief of the 
Biological Survey. It brought to the floor a resolution which passed: 


“Resolved, that the American Game Conference hereby records its unqualified approval 
of the efforts of the present Chief of the U. S. Biological Survey and pledges its utmost con- 
fidence and support of such regulations as may be recommended by him for the shooting of 
wild waterfowl during the 1935 season.” 

The Audubon Association, desiring a test vote of those present at the 
Conference, brought the first half of its resolution to the floor as a minority 
report. This procedure was opposed on parliamentary grounds, but a vote 
was taken and the Association’s resolution was rejected 38 to 22. That more 
than one-third of those voting at this particular Conference supported this 
Association’s stand is, in our opinion, indicative of wide public approval. 

We admire the earnest and conscientious manner in which the Chief of 
the Biological Survey is endeavoring to put the Duck situation on a factual 
basis: the number of guns, the number of Ducks raised each year, the number 
of Ducks killed each year; it is not an easy job. We have confidence in his 
sincere desire to do what is best for the Ducks. We wish him to know where 
we stand. 

In the fourth week in January a Duck census was made by the Biological 
Survey throughout the United States. This census has been in process of 
tabulation and appraisal up to date. There having been, according to reliable 
information, a great scarcity of Ducks in most parts of the country, we firmly 
believe that the said census will lend ‘pronounced support to the earlier 
evidence. 

We shall hope that there may be very favorable weather conditions on the 
breeding-grounds of the Ducks in the late spring and early summer of 1935. 
We are convinced that, no matter how favorable these conditions may prove 
to be, the known drastically reduced existing supply of Ducks does not justify 
an open season in the fall of 1935. 
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With the codperation of many affiliated organizations and individuals, the 
Association has been obtaining support of its policy from Duck hunters. In 
evidence thereof we submit the following few selected quotations. 

We quote from Eastern Duck hunters as follows: 


“T am most heartily in favor of the plan to declare a closed season on Ducks. My position 
is based on the observations and experiences of a long life during which I have been a Duck- 
hunting enthusiast. I have hunted them all over this country from Alaska to the Gulf States, 
have been identified with some of the best-known clubs of the United States, and now, after 
more than sixty years at it, am as eager as I ever was to continue at it. But in order to 
continue there must be Ducks, and for several years I have been convinced that we must all 
be unselfish about it and give the birdsachance to multiply or Duck-shooting as a sport will soon 
be definitely and permanently a thing of the past. Certainly none can be more unselfish than I 
in advocating a closed season, for at my age I am not foolish enough not to realize that not 
many seasons of it remain to me. There has never been an effort to lessen the killing of Ducks 
that has come under my observation that has not been fought by the selfish element unwilling 
to temporarily stop doing what it likes best to do.” (Harry S. New of Maryland.) 


“As a Duck hunter and as a member of the Massachusetts Fish and Game Association, 
I feel very strongly that the situation demands emergency measures and that the only 
reasonable emergency measure is the closing of the Duck-shooting season, together with 
adequate Federal enforcement personnel. In other words, I fully approve the stand taken 
by the National Association of Audubon Societies.”” (Wyman Richardson of Massachusetts.) 


“T am heartily in sympathy with your endeavor to close the waterfowl shooting season. 
I have hunted Ducks regularly for the last ten years in the most favorable places along the 
East Coast, and have been startled annually by the further depletion in numbers. I believe 
your solution is the very best for the possible preservation of this great sport.” (J. Ogden 
Bulkley of New York.) 


“T believe there should be a closed season on migratory waterfowl for one year, as I am 
convinced beyond a question of doubt that Ducks and all migratory birds are decreasing 
rapidly. I believe we should begin protecting our birds before the last one is gone and it is 
too late to do anything for them.” (John H. Finley, Commissioner, Department of Fisheries 
and Game, New Hampshire.) 


“T have heard from many sources of the alarming decrease in our migratory waterfowl. I 
am therefore thoroughly in accord with the Association’s endeavor to bring about a closed 
season of a year. I am sure the sportsmen will not object, for they would be shortsighted 
indeed to jeopardize the future for some poor days’ shooting in the present.” (Theodore 
Roosevelt of New York.) 


“The country has stood by in the past and watched the gradual diminishing of much of 
our wildlife to the vanishing point and has taken no action to preserve it. Now we have 
arrived at the crossroads of this problem with our wildfowl. Are they to be permitted through 
wanton selfishness to vanish? The answer in no uncertain terms by men who enjoy wild- 
fowling should be ‘No.’ I am thoroughly convinced of the absolute necessity of closing the 
season for one year if we are to perpetuate wildfowling in this country. Last year I gunned 
Ducks twenty-eight days, and this season, unfortunately, only nineteen. I cite this that 
you may realize what it means to me to have a closed season on the sport I love so well. 
Probably under the circumstances I would be the last person suspected of wishing the season 
closed, but I know from actual knowledge that it is now imperative.” (George A. Eyer of 
Dews Island, North Carolina.) 


“But we must reduce the killing of Ducks to the point where the natural increase is sufli- 
cient to replace all losses, and how can this be done without reducing the guns? It is under- 
stood that the migratory birds belong to the nation, that is to each and every person. There- 
fore, no one person has any right to take more than he can guarantee to replace either 
directly or indirectly; actually or in kind. The days of God-given rights in free shooting are 
over. Duck-shooting is nowhere a necessity in the United States and is rapidly approaching 
the status of golf or tennis. Some scheme for a pay-as-you-go policy must be worked out 
in the future. It is a question of this, or no shooting at all. The Duck shooter has got to make 
his choice, and the sooner he learns about the ultimatum which stares him in the face, the 
better it will be for us all, but especially for the Ducks. Until a New Deal for Ducks is 
worked out, all killing should cease. At the least, we should have a closed season for 1935. 
We owe this to Canada. She produces the Ducks; we kill them. Therefore, in order to show 
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that we have taken the terms of the 1918 Treaty seriously, we should call a halt and take 
account of the stock. The only way we can make an adequate diplomatic gesture is by 
having a closed season for 1935. Whether Canada follows suit is none of our business, as 
we have taken our share many times over in the millions of Canadian-bred waterfowl which 
we have killed every year. Canada, with her lesser population, may be able to continue a 
system of free or very nearly free shooting for some years to come, but we have come to the 
end of pioneer privileges and must regulate all of our wildlife killing on a numerical basis, 
as they do in most civilized countries of Europe.” (John C. Phillips of Massachusetts.) 


From the Middle Western area we quote as follows: 


“T am convinced that unless the season is completely closed at this time, within a few 
years the hunters will be faced with a closed season for many years to come. Hunting is 
my favorite sport and I want to see it continue for many years to come. Most of my shooting 
has been done on Lake Kegonsa and the territory nearby, and I have hunted this section for 
nearly twenty years. My suggestion would be to close the season entirely until we had an 
adequate supply so that all desiring to hunt Ducks would have equal opportunity to get them. 
This is not a ‘sour grape’ statement on my part, as I have fine land to shoot on, and I usually 
get at least my share.” (Thomas S. Toal of Wisconsin.) 


“Unless the Federal Government sees fit to close the Duck-shooting season throughout 
this country next fall, I believe that Duck-shooting is doomed. In the past years I have seen 
Canvas-backs and Redheads, Greater and Lesser Scaups on Devil’s Lake and nearby waters 
in numbers far too large to estimate. Last fall not a solitary Redhead or Canvas-back was 
observed on Devil’s Lake, and, as for the other lakes, well, a pair of Teal would have made a 
lot of Ducks for the water there was in them. It is not many years since I have seen as many 
as forty hunters shooting Canvas-backs on a single pass no more than seven miles from town. 
I have known hunters to shoot an entire case of shells in a single day and in the course of a 
season I have used as many as seven cases.”” (Howard Latham of North Dakota.) 


From the Far West, where there is some opposition from members of 
Duck clubs in California, we are glad to be able to quote as follows: 


“T am quite frank to admit that our waterfowl are in a most precarious position. This 
seems to be accentuated in the Mississippi Valley and Gulf regions, but in spite of many 
statements to the contrary, California is fast approaching a similar condition. Doubtless, the 
fact that we receive a good portion of our flight from Alaskan (drought-free) areas is the 
reason, but regardless of this our Ducks are going fast, and permanent corrective measures 
must be adopted before it is too late.”” (James Moffitt of California.) 


“T am the sole owner of ‘The Old Adobe,’ one of the well-known Duck clubs in southern 
California, situated in Ventura County. There is no doubt in the world that, due to the 
drought and possible other causes, there was a tremendous diminution of Ducks during the 
last season; in fact, this was so apparent that I failed to take advantage of the shooting 
days allowed me by law and preserved my marsh fifty per cent of the time. I have expressed 
to Mr. J. N. Darling that in the event of there being a closed season next year, it is my in- 
tention to feed the same as formerly, and I feel that one year’s protection will give the Ducks 
their chance again.” (Max C. Fleischmann of California.) 


As an instance of the point of view of at least one of those who differ with 
us, we quote from an address given February 26 last by Mr. Max D. Hart, 
Executive Secretary, Game and Inland Fisheries of Virginia: 


“T submit we hunters do not propose to supinely permit any set of people to do this 
regulating job for us, but will do it ourselves in our own way, as in our opinion we may deem 
best. I feel that through our efforts the U. S. Migratory Bird Law was enacted and the 
Bureau of Biological Survey charged with its enforcement. I feel we are the masters and not 
the servants of the Bureau of Biological Survey and that when matters affecting what our 
hunters deem inimical to their interests arise, this Bureau would be ungrateful indeed to 
ignore the wishes of the men who endowed it with whatever power it may have in the 
premises.” 


The Fieldfare and Other Norwegian Birds 


By MARGARET MORSE NICE, Amherst, Mass. 


like our Robin (Turdus migratorius) in size and mannerisms, it is notable 

both for its sociable nesting habits and its dreadful notes. The books 
say it has a pleasant song rendered mostly on the wing, but this must be given 
earlier in the season, for from June 16 to 26 we heard nothing from them but 
a peculiar grating, snarling shack-shack. I had told my sister how the Fieldfare 
in the last fifty years had come down from the forests into the parks and 
villages; instead of being pleased, she said: “I don’t think they’re much of an 


” 


Ti Fieldfare (Turdus pilaris) is a bird of decided personality. Very 


addition to civilization! 

We met them first in the parks at Oslo; we found them the commonest 
and most conspicuous birds at Geilo, 2650 feet above sea-level; while several 
colonies were nesting in apple orchards in the region of the Hardanger Fjord. 
On a wooded hillside at Geilo we located five nests within forty to fifty feet of 
one another; some held handsome eggs,—blue with brown speckles,—while 
others had the most surprising looking babies covered with fawn-colored 
down. And what an ear-splitting uproar greeted our kindly interest! 

Once we saw several Fieldfares chasing a Hooded Crow (Corvus cornix), 
and at Ulvik they mobbed a Magpie (Pica pica) that had come to call on them 
in the apple orchard. It was plain to be seen how colony nesting works to the 
advantage of this species, when it comes to the matter of routing an enemy. 

Different in almost every respect is the other dominant species at Geilo, 
the Willow Warbler (Philoscopus trochilus), that uttered, nearly all day long 
in the birch woods, its warbling, rippling, charming song. It appeared to be 
strongly territorial, constantly singing, while each male apparently confined 
himself to a small space, perhaps less than an acre. The Fieldfare, on the con- 
trary, is non-territorial; it nests in colonies, makes long flights, and has no 
song (at this season), only raucous cries. Both species are eminently successful. 

The Chaffinch (Fringilla celebs) is a conspicuous territory holder that is 
found throughout Europe, usually in abundance. At Frégnerstetter, near 
Oslo, 1560 feet above the sea, these birds appeared to have the Norway spruce 
forest completely “‘parcelled out” among them, and the same was true in a 
Scotch pine woods near Ulvik. The engaging little White Wagtails (Mota- 
cilla a. alba) were to be seen at intervals on the walls along every road near the 
Hardanger Fjord and Eidfjord. They seemed to be territorial, but seldom sang. 
Could it be that their conspicuous markings and actions in their open habitat 
are sufficient advertisement so as to obviate the necessity of constant song? 

Another bird associated with rock-piles, but needing fields also, was the 
Wheatear (Ginanthe enanthe). They are amusing birds—the male and female 
each so pretty and yet so different, and both so ridiculous with their bobbings 
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and bowings and tail flirtings! They scolded us roundly, but we heard no song. 
Whinchats (Pratincola rubetra) frequented the open hillsides, sitting on tree- 
tops or telephone wires, and singing their squeaky songs that boasted of con- 
siderable variety but little music. 

The other two northern Thrushes, the Redwing (Turdus iliacus) and Ring 
Ouzel (Turdus t. torquatus) were much less common than the Fieldfare. The 
former we found in fair numbers in the parks at Oslo and heard their pleasant 
song; we did not record them again except for one pair at Ulvik. Our first Ring 
Ouzels were noted on the mountainsides above Eidfjord; later we saw them in 
pine woods near the Hardanger Fjord. Another northern bird was the Bram- 
bling (Fringilla montifringilla) observed on a wooded hill at Geilo. The trim 
little Pied Flycatcher (Muscicapa atricapilla) was not uncommon. Magpies 
added a picturesque note to the scenery; they are evidently not persecuted, 
for their nests—immense bundles of sticks—were to be seen in many door- 
yards. It was a thrill to find a group of Common Gulls (Larus canus) nesting 
on a Cliff-side by the fjord. 

We were disappointed to find Raptores almost absent. On our rapid trip 
in June through Scandinavia—Denmark, southern Sweden and southern 
Norway—we saw exactly one of these birds; it was a small Falcon, probably a 
Merlin (Falco columbarius esalon), near the Eidfjord. Until recently there 
have been bounties on Hawks and Eagles in Norway, and although these are 
now repealed, the killing has not stopped. 

One morning we walked to the upper end of the Hardanger Fjord to study 
at leisure some of the new birds we had found there the previous evening. 
Never had we seen more marvelous meadows—on one side tall red sorrel and 
golden buttercups with a sprinkling of harebells, on the other bright little wild 
pansies and forget-me-nots and masses of ragged robin. The edge of the fjord 
was a scene of life: Herring Gulls (Larus a. argentatus) swam about; a Great 
Black-backed Gull (Larus marinus) stood on one leg, dwarfing the Common 
Gulls beside him; a dozen Hoodies marched solemnly about; and a large flock 
of young Starlings (Sturnus vulgaris) flew over. On the water was a charming 
sight—a mother Red-breasted Merganser (Mergus serrator) and her eight 
fluffy spotted babies. A Common Redshank (Tringa t. totanus) stood on a 
post and said rip, trip, trip, his red bill and brilliant red legs shining in the 
sunlight. He flew, showing a striking pattern of white on wings and rump, 
at the same time giving a beautiful trilling call. 

Norway in June is a country of unsurpassed scenery,’with a wealth of wild 
flowers and most interesting birds. 


The Rainey Wild Life Sanctuary 


MID the vast coastal marshes of Louisiana is a tract of about 26,000 
acres in Vermilion Parish, more than forty square miles in extent. To 
an observer flying above it in an airplane, this area would appear 

exactly as other sections of that illimitable marsh country. Its ponds, canals, 
and bayous look like other ponds, canals, and bayous; its cane, myrtles, and 
three-cornered grass are the same which one sees from the Texas line to the 
Delta. 


RIVER DUCKS, RAINEY SANCTUARY 
Photograph by George Shiras, 3d 
Nevertheless, there is a difference here, one of very particular interest 
when one considers the use to which this area was once put, and the purpose 
it fulfils today. The country has changed little, but the conditions which 
govern it have altered greatly. Some years ago these particular marshes were 
owned by that internationally famous sportsman, Paul J. Rainey. Here he 
came frequently with his guests to enjoy a season of wildfowl shooting, and 
here he maintained a game preserve to which resorted thousands of Ducks 
and Geese. 
Mr. Rainey has gone on now, but his name lives on amid the canals, bayous, 
and marshes which he loved so much. It lives on through the generosity of 
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his sister, Mrs. Grace Rainey Rogers, who, in June, 1924, several months 
after her brother’s death, presented the entire area to the National Association 
of Audubon Societies as a permanent sanctuary for the wildlife that teems 
within its wide confines. It was a gracious act, this creation of such a memorial 
to her brother, but she did not end it there. She supplemented it with the 
presentation of a fund, the income from which is used solely for the main- 
tenance of the Paul J. Rainey Wild Life Sanctuary. 

It is a wonderful place, this region of little land and much water. Its southern 
boundary is the Gulf of Mexico, seven miles of shelly beach; it is sandwiched 


HAND-FED PINTAILS 


between other large areas of similar aspect, that on the east being the State 
Game Refuge of Louisiana, that on the west the game preserve of Mr. E. A. 
Mcllhenny, of Avery Island, Louisiana. The Intra-coastal Canal, which tra- 
verses the state, borders it on the north, and in all of the little world so con- 
stituted, the wildlife of its confines lives and moves and has its being amid 
perfect safety from the encroachments and depredations of those who go 
afield with guns. : 

From a little island in the center of the area emanates the government of 
the Sanctuary. Here is a comfortable clubhouse, with ample living quarters 
for staff and visitors; here is an assistant’s cottage, a feed-house where rice 
for the Ducks is stored. Here stands a high watch-tower and a substantial 
boat-house, while crushed-shell walks, grassy lawns, and many bird-boxes 
give a comfortable air of congeniality to the spot that is Headquarters. 
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From here daily patrols are made in fast motor-boats; from here go out 
various water-loving plants to augment the natural Duck-foods of ponds and 
lakes. Up to the very threshold of the bulkhead which surrounds the island 
come the Ducks, scrambling, splashing and diving for the rice which is fed 
them daily. 

It is a haven, a resting-place from the ever-recurring echoes of the shotgun 
and the whistle of flying lead; it is what it claims to be—a sanctuary! 

Not only do the wildfowl need restoration of breeding-areas, but they need 
havens in the South in the winter months, and here, on the Rainey, they get 


CANVAS-BACKS, RAINEY SANCTUARY 


it. Quick they are to respond, quick they are to realize its safety, and to it 
they come in winged thousands to remain there secure, unfrightened, and 
undisturbed. 

Coastal Louisiana is the winter home of that bird about which hangs much 
of mystery still, the Blue Goose. On the Rainey Sanctuary flocks of from 
10,000 to 20,000 of them congregate, and with them come their cousins, the 
Snow Geese, and many of the Ducks, to make the very air resound to the 
satisfied clamor of wild things finding food and safety. 

In many parts of the country we find wealthy clubs which maintain large 
areas for the attraction of wildfowl in order that they may be shot. We have 
no quarrel with legitimate sport or sportsmen, but we see the need of other 
areas than shooting-grounds. It would be a great thing if there were many 
other sanctuaries; if more areas could be set aside where some certainty of a 
future could be promised for the wildfowl. It is to be hoped that there will 
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be those who will give land and endowment for the creation of such areas. 
Truly, it is something well worth while. 

The ornithologist, the mammalogist, the botanist, and general nature lover 
will find in the Rainey Sanctuary a veritable mine of delightful observation. 
It offers much for the student of birds. It should draw the animal lover, for 
here deer step daintily along the levees; raccoon and mink slip and forage through 
the marshes, and the muskrat builds its dome-like home of grasses in the ponds. 
Rabbits swarm along the banks; fish teem in canals and lakes, and alligators 
bellow and bask upon the surface of the bayous. 


SNOW AND BLUE GEESE BY THE THOUSAND 


A visit to the Rainey Sanctuary is something that will linger long in the 
memory of one’s outdoor experiences. The days are fascinating possibilities 
of newness, and when the observer returns in the late afternoon along the still 
canals, it is a revelation just to take an elevated perch above the tiny little 
island headquarters and watch the end of day steal softly across the marshes. 

Climb the sixty feet to the top of the watch-tower just before sundown. 
Stand there and look out over the great silent spaces of grass and water. The 
long straight canals thread the canes like lanes of silver; eastward, the distant 
shimmer of Vermilion Bay gleams metallically beyond the bronzy marshes, 
while the sheen of gold about the sinking sun makes a glory of the west. 
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Out on the placid surface of Belle Isle Lake a flock of Canvas-back float 
quietly. Closer in, squadrons of Scaups splash, gabble, and dive along the 
edges of the marsh. Scattered bands of Mallard, Gadwall, Widgeon and dainty 
Teal cleave the still air. The calls of Swamp Sparrows come up from the cane 
clumps, and now and then the liquid gurgle of a Marsh Wren pipes softly from 
the myrtles. Bands of Boat-tailed Grackles walk stiffly about on the lawn 
below, or perch in the china-berry trees and voice what one might interpret as 
either a raucous protest to the close of day, or a kind of Grackalian salutation 
to the coming dusk. Now and then a Kingfisher rattles its way up one of the 
canals, and a belated Sparrow Hawk hovers motionless over something in the 
marsh that might furnish an evening meal. You raise your eyes once more just 
in time to see a stately Egret, unbelievably white against the background of 
the ether, winging its deliberate way above the clubhouse. 

The sun sinks rapidly, the glow throbs and pulses in the height of its dying 
splendor, and, as if to crown the whole scene of natural serenity, a high-flying 
wedge of Geese passes slowly eastward, etched blackly in living silhouette 
against the sunset. 

This then, is the Rainey Sanctuary. This is the spot to which the Asso- 
ciation invites its members and friends, and asks that they see for themselves 
what has been done, is being done, and will be done to make it the outstanding 
haven for migratory wildfowl on this American continent. 
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FEMALE FLORIDA BOB-WHITE INCUBATING 7 EGGS 
W. H. Nicholson, Orlando, Fla. 
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On a Southern California Beach 
By LEWIS WAYNE WALKER, San Diego, Calif. 
With Photographs by the Author 


LONG narrow neck of land connects Coronado, Calif., with the main- 
A land. Overall, this neck is about six miles long and averages about 
four hundred feet in width. On the southeastern side it is bounded by 
San Diego Bay, and on the other by the Pacific Ocean. Both of these waters 
supply food for many small birds, and the Silver Strand, as this neck is called, 
is utilized by them for nesting-sites. 
Near the crashing breakers there are great barren stretches of dry sand. 
Here are found the homes of the Snowy Plovers and Least Terns. Farther 


SNOWY PLOVERS 


back on. the bay-side, vegetation exists in the form of ice-weed (a peculiar 
scraggly growth) and rangy grasses. In this belt, Meadow and Horned Larks 
are found. Still farther back on the edge of the bay grow many patches of 
rank swamp reeds. In them the shy secretive Rails raise their young. 

The Snowy Plover has many interesting traits. While walking along 
enjoying a beautiful sunset, I noticed one of these birds fluttering along on 
the ground in front of me. One of her wings was dragging as she feigned an 
injury. As such actions mean either young ones or eggs in the region, I sat 
down behind a hillock and waited. For ten to fifteen minutes she kept up her 
ruse of disablement, trying to lure me to follow her. This I would not do. 

Finally, seeing that I was not to be fooled, she gave up the attempt and 
became very secretive. Crouching low to the ground, she would run a yard or 
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so and then squat in any handy depression. Gradually she worked her way 
toward a hillock that was a score or more feet away from me. Reaching its 
top, she crouched again, but this time she settled down slowly and lifted her 
breast-feathers. A moment later her beak fondled and touched something 
under her. Immediately I knew that she had betrayed the location of her 
treasures. Rising slowly, I walked off, resolving to come back on the morrow 
with photographic paraphernalia. 

Soon after dawn the following morning I had my tripod set up within a 
yard or so of the nest, and I lay fifty feet away with the camera-operating 
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SNOWY PLOVER INCUBATING 
string within reach. For fully twenty minutes the bird tried to lure my para- 
phernalia away by using the broken-wing stunt. When this did no good, she 
tried scaring it away by rushing at it with open wings. Only after many futile 
attempts did she finally decide that it was harmless. 

Walking to her eggs, she settled down to incubate. I let her stay for possibly 
ten minutes before pulling the string, hoping that she would by that time have 
become accustomed enough to the camera to stand for its click. She was up 
like a flash, however, when it made a noise, and went scooting over the sand. 
Later, while I was taking other shots of her, I saw some other Plovers in the 
distance, and, after watching them closely, discerned that three just-hatched 
young were among them. Knowing that this was an opportunity that shouldn’t 
be lost, I rose from my hiding-place and headed in their direction. 

When I reached the spot, however, where they had been seen, they were no- 
where in sight. Then I commenced a careful search. Every leaf, every twig, 
every bit of debris was looked at twice. I knew full well that their protective 
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coloration was deceiving, and felt sure that they were in the region. One 
reason for feeling that I was “warm’’ was from the actions of their parents. 
Another was that I had not seen them run, yet I was watching the spot con- 
tinuously from the moment they were first detected. After much close scrutiny 
I located all three of them. One was under a bit of seaweed, another next to 
a water-logged stick, and a third crouched in a human footprint. Only his 
tiny head was sticking above the surface. I took several pictures and then 
released them 

While photographing these Plovers, I noticed a number of Least Terns or 
Sea Swallows flying over another part of the beach. After about thirty minutes 
of close watching, I saw one descend and alight on the sand. For a few seconds 
it held its wings above its head, then, placing them at its side, it walked a 
yard or so. Lowering its bill, it probed the sand, and then settled down. I 
immediately knew another nest was located. 

Changing the location of my photographic apparatus took but a few mo- 
ments. Then I again retreated to await the return of the mother bird. There 
were a score or more of these Sea Swallows flying above me, all urging in no 
uncertain tones that I leave the premises immediately. 

At one time these Terns were quite rare along the Atlantic ccast, but 
now they are incieasing. The gorgeous feathers on their wings and tail 
brought them to the attention of the plume-hunters. Nesting birds were 
slaughtered right and left at their breeding-grounds. When a halt was finally 
achieved on this killing practice, it was thought by many authorities that the 
birds could not make a come-back, so thinned were their numbers. Happily, 
the pessimism was unfounded. 
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FEATHERED VS. HUMAN PREDATORS 


The information gathered in connection 
with the Audubon Association’s campaign 
for the protection of Hawks and Owls would, 
if all presented here, leave little room for 
any other material in Birp-Lore. We feel 
it is of primary importance to keep our 
members in touch with the predicament of 
these birds. 

“The reason we ain’t got anythin’ to 
shoot,” asserted an old hunter at a meeting 
of the Southern New York Fish and Game 
Association, “is on account of these - 
vernums!” (The deletion is ours.) In spite 
of the prevailing tendency of recent research, 
“‘vernums” seem to furnish the alibi for some 
game departments who are not able to pro- 
vide all the desired sport for game hunters. 
A careful examination of the status of the 
birds of prey seems to indicate that the 
animosity against Hawks and Owls is in 
inverse ratio to the knowledge of their 
habits. 

Lest we be accused of prejudice, let us 
consider first the expressed opinions of some 
of the men who have carried on research as 
to the habits of these birds and their effect 
on other forms of wildlife. 

“Predators and the Northern Bob-White” 
by Paul L. Errington, game expert from 
Iowa, in the January issue of American 
Forests, throws down a challenge to the 
sportsmen and conservationists of the 
country. After five years of continuous 
field-studies on the Northern Bob-white 
Quail, chiefly in Wisconsin, he has come to a 
startling conclusion, although it is one which 
has been held by many bird-lovers and 
esthetic conservationists for years, that the 
answer to all of the followirg questions is 
“No”: 

1. Does ordinary predator control do the 

game any good? 

2. Does the shooting of surplus do the 
game any harm? 

3- Does it do any good to replant game 
without also improving food and 
cover conditions? 

He says, in effect, that predators and 

game-birds existed together in numbers for 
centuries before the balance of nature was 


disturbed by man; and that today the 
determining factor of survival for the 
Northern Quail is the degree to which its 
environment has been destroyed by man. 
He points out that there is a definite surviv- 
ing figure for numbers of Quail in any given 
area, determined primarily by suitable cover 
and food being available. Increase or decrease 
of the Quail in such an area has comparatively 
little effect on the number of birds that 
will survive the winter. If there are more 
Quail than can be fed or protected by the 
cover in that area, they will be killed off 
anyhow. 

Mr. Errington says: 

Let no one labor under the idea that pred- 
ators— including the truly formidable 
Cooper’s hawks—can take well-situated and 
vigorous adult bob-whites at will. There is 
little helpless about a prime winter bob- 
white having access to suitable escape cover. 
Bob-whites have lived for a long time with 
Cooper’s hawks, horned owls, and other 
dangers which have always been in their 
racial background. Danger-tried bob-whites 
know pretty well when to fly or when to 
hide or when to do something else in case of 
attacks. They don’t need too much sym- 
pathy to thrive; they need mainly a chance 
to live according to their natural adaptations. 


If there is a surplus of Quail, it can well be 
controlled early in the season by shooting, 
or it will be eliminated by predators or 
natural conditions later in the season. 

He cites definite areas, where coveys 
were studied from year to year and where 
the environment was so well known that 
definite conclusions could be reached as to 
the number of birds that territory could 
support, and says: 

All the way through, the Wisconsin data, 
and what we have from Iowa, bear out the 
concept that winter predation upon bob- 
white (apart from the preying of enemies 
upon the starving, the crippled, or birds weak 
from other causes) was very largely a matter 
of how many bob-whites were dangerously 
exposed. The number dangerously exposed 
was not the same as the number resident, for 
environment of high carrying capacity was 
observed to winter securely quail populations 
at least as heavy as a bird to four acres—a 
superior stand for north-central states. The 
birds in excess of carrying capacity—high or 
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low—were those which suffered the severest 
mortality from predators, and these excess 
birds suffered anyway whether predators were 
scarce or abundant. Excess or surplus birds 
were eliminated in some way or another, and 
it did not seem to make much difference 
what happened to them. Horned owls and 
Cooper’s hawks, especially the former, did 
the actual killing of the vast majority of the 
Iowa and Wisconsin birds for which the 
cause of predator mortality was ascertained, 
but decreased numbers of these two predators, 
down to absence of both, afforded no evident 
relief to vulnerable bob-white population. 
{Italics ours.—Eb.] 


The American Game Conference, held in 
New York in January, too late to be reported 
in the last issue of Brrp-Lore, brought out 
some extremely interesting statements. For 
example, Ernest G. Holt, Chief Forester, 
U.S. Soil Erosion Service, included the follow- 
ing statement in his paper: 


The wanton shooting of any animal just to 
have a living target cannot be justified in the 
name of sport, and is strictly enjoined. 

Since the publication of Dr. Fisher’s 
classic work on Hawks and Owls, his con- 
clusions regarding the value of predacious 
birds have been often assailed but never 
refuted. Now, after forty-odd years, during 
which the exterminationists would have us 
believe, predators have waxed upon a steadily 
waning prey, the researches of Dr. Errington 
and Mr. King are supporting those conclu- 
sions of a past generation in a way that is 
positively startling. These men go even 
farther and tell us that the weight of preda- 
tion is a measure, not of predator numbers or 
voracity, but of deficiency in the physical 
environment of the prey. Obviously a 
predator can neither destroy nor restore an 
environment, hence it seems likely that at 
last the responsibility for the decrease of 
game must come to rest where it belongs— 
squarely on the shoulders of man. Under the 
circumstances, the word “‘vermin” can have 
no place in the vocabulary of the Soil 
Erosion Service. 


Mr. Holt reported that Bob-white, under 
the management of the Soil Erosion Service, 
had shown an increase, on certain tracts, 
estimated at 96 per cent. 

In commenting on this report, Dr. Aldo 
Leopold, Vice-Chairman of the meeting, and 
generally recognized as one of the foremost 
authorities on game management in the 
country, emphasized that this increase had 
come about without any predator control. 
Dr. Leopold said, as quoted in the daily press: 


The American game policy on predators, 
though passed unanimously by this body in 
1930, remains a dead letter. It has not 
changed what sportsmen and game officials 
actually do, think or say about non-game 
wildlife. Meanwhile, most species of hawks 
and owls have become almost as scarce as 
ducks. 

The ornithological literature of the past 
year presents a series of censuses which 
leave little room for doubt that the scarcity 
is actual and serious. Apparently we are 
about to repeat what has already happened 
in England, exterminate our breeding raptors 
in the alleged interest of game. 

The zodphile has exactly the same affec- 
tion for his hawks and owls as we have for 
quail, partridge or woodcock. I ask you to 
picture your own feelings if some group, such 
as farmers, set about quietly to exterminate 
your game birds in the alleged interest of 
corn, apples or earthworms, meanwhile 
voting for pious policies of tolerance 

Much water has run under the bridge 
since 1930. While the guns and pole-traps 
have been trimming down the raptor stock, 
research has piled up more and more evidence 
that such control is usually futile, except on 
game farms and during invasions of Accipi- 
trine hawks. 

In the case of game farms we must, I think, 
learn to deduct from their service to game 
their inevitable damage to otherwise harm- 
less predators. The same thing is true of 
licensed shooting preserves releasing arti- 
ficially propagated stock. It is an unwritten 
law that the day after a shooting preserve 
starts the redtails and roughlegs appear on 
the barn door. 

This is serious, because the legal principle 
of rewarding private game production with 
liberal privileges is of basic importance to the 
future. The preserve principle, when ex- 
tended from artificial to wild propagation, is 
our most promising legal vehicle for executing 
the American Game Policy. What chance for 
such extensions when the very name “shoot- 
ing preserve” carries the odium of indis- 
criminate hawk killing? 

I see no easy remedy for the abuses of 
predatory control. Some think a solution 
lies in laws protecting the species ordinarily 
harmless, but what chance to enforce any 
law the reason for which is not understood 
and admitted by thinking citizens? I see no 


‘recourse except the slow and painful process 


of teaching sportsmen and farmers the 
ecology of predation. 

Of this we know little enough, to be sure, 
but that little is growing rapidly. In addition 
to understanding there must exist a willing- 
ness to take nominal losses of game or live- 
stock for the general good. I confess such an 
intellectual and moral growth seems only a 
hope of the far-distant future. 
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We believe the statements of these scien- 
tists worthy of respectful attention. Let us, 
for a moment, consider some of the contrast- 
ing attitudes: 

At the same Game Conference, J. M. 
Phillips, formerly of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, and a member of the Advisory 
Board of the American Game Association, in 
discussing game protection in his home state, 
asserted that as a policy “Everything with 
meat-hooks is killed—Hawks, Owls, Crows 

” Bounties are being paid on Goshawks, 
in Pennsylvania, in spite of the fact that this 
practice results in the slaying of many 
beneficial Hawks by gunners who assume 
that what they are killing is the proscribed 
bird 

Mr. Phillips would find considerable 
fellow-feeling in the state of Delaware, where 
bounties are being paid on Hawks in general. 
Ohio repealed its bounty law (1933), but is 
now distributing free ammunition that is 
responsible for killing more Hawks and Owls 
than the bounty, as shown by the following 
quotation from report of the Division of 
Conservation of Ohio dated December 6, 
1934, page 24: 

VERMIN CONTROL REPORT OF BUREAU OF 
CONSERVATION OFFICERS 


| Jan. 1-Sept | 
1932 1933 | 30,1034 | Total 
9 months 


Hawks... 2,022 | 1,236 4,003 | 7,261 
Crows 44,804 23,073 70,302 | 138,869 
Owls... 1,179 704 1,363 3,240 
Hawk nests 38 0s 133 
Crow nests 34 588 622 


No attempt is made to distinguish among 
the species, but note that only 2 or 3 of the 
16 Hawks that occur in the state and only 
one of the 8 Owls are unprotected. The 
Conservation Department therefore kills 
through its own officers thousands of the 
birds they are legally paid to protect—and 
takes credit for it! 

A report from Fort Myers, Fla., tells of 
the killing of more than 200 predatory birds 
in a “varmint hunt” in the lower Everglades. 
From North Carolina, Dr. T. Gilbert 
Pearson writes: 

In 1933, the Legislature of North Carolina 


enacted a law providing that, from the state 
funds received from the sale of hunters’ 
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licenses, certain percentages should be 
distributed among the 100 counties of the 
state to be used in paying bounties on preda- 
tory birds and other animals. 

For the shooting season of 1933-34, 
$10,000 was thus distributed. 

I recently visited the Clerks of Court of 
several North Carolina Counties. Some, I 
find, had made no use of the money sent to 
them; others had expended all of it in paying 
for bounties—15 cents for Crows; 25 cents for 
Hawks; and $2 for wildcats. In one county, 
25 cents had been paid on the heads of a 
number of Owls. 

Large-scale “vermin” (chiefly Crow) kill- 
ing is being carried on in Illinois, Nebraska, 
Indiana, and West Virginia. The methods 
used in Crow-control campaigns are bad 
enough but they also inevitably result in the 
wholesale shooting of Hawks and Owls by 
persons who do not distinguish species, both 
intentionally and through ignorance. 

Governor J. M. Futrell, of Arkansas, 
posing for his picture with a batch of dead 
Hawks, said, “I think I would sign a bill” 
compelling every Quail hunter to furnish 
proof he had killed a Hawk before he would 
be granted a hunting license. The Governor’s 
daughter, “Earnie” Futrell, had her picture 
taken with a dead Hawk, to show that she 
“qualified.” 

The Arkansas Gazette, one of the most 
influential newspapers west of the Missis- 
sippi River, suggested that before backing 
such a bill the Governor should take cogni- 
zance of the recommendations of the U. S. 
Biological Survey, and apply to birds the 
American judicial principle that until one is 
proven guilty he shall be considered innocent. 
We have been advised by Guy Amsler, 
Secretary of the Game and Fish Commission 
of the State of Arkansas, as follows: 

In this connection please permit me to say 
that I think the newspapers gave consider- 
able play to a matter that was of no serious 
intent whatever. Governor Futrell did not 
have in mind sponsoring such a law and 
merely suggested that it would be a good 
idea; however, the present session of the 
General Assembly is on its fourth week and 
nosuch bill has been introduced orconsidered. 


Two more items should be included in this 
account of bird persecution; they require, 
however, a certain amount of explanation. 

On January 8, the Audubon Association 
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sent a letter to thirty-eight game commis- 
sions, in which it asked, essentially, the 
following questions: 

1. Will you favor a bill to protect the Bald 
Eagle in your state? 

2. Will you favor a bill to protect the 
beneficial Hawks—the  Red-shouldered, 
Rough-legged, Swainson’s, etc.? 

3. Will you favor a bill to protect the rare 
species which may not be beneficial in their 
habits but which deserve protection—the 
Golden Eagle, Duck Hawk, Prairie Falcon, 
etc.? 

The state of Illinois, whose delegates at 
the American Game Conference flatly op- 
posed even considering a one-year closed 
season on migratory waterfowl, responded 
as follows: 


STATE OF ILLINOIS—DEPARTMENT 
OF CONSERVATION 
January 29, 1935 
Mr. Kermit ROOSEVELT, President, 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Roosevelt: Further reference is 
made to your letter of January 7, urging that 
this department give favorable consideration 
to giving protection to the Duck Hawk and 
the Pigeon Hawk through state legislative 
enactment. 

I have made some effort to gather reliable 
information concerning the habits of these 
birds, and find that the Duck Hawk is very 
rare in Illinois, there being but eleven records 
of its presence since 1881. The Pigeon Hawk 
is also rare here, but slightly more common 
than the Duck Hawk. Illinois ornithologists 
hold that the diet of both consists chiefly of 
birds, and that the Duck Hawk, particularly, 
is destructive to game-birds. The authorities 
further state that both species should un- 
doubtedly be classed as harmful Hawks on 
the basis of their food habits, but that they 
can hardly be said to be of economic importance 
in Illinois because of their rarity here. 

I therefore feel that the State of Illinois would 
not be justified, from any standpoint, in 
including them on the protected list. 

Very sincerely yours, 
C. F. THompson (Director) 

{Italics ours.—Ep.] 

The .Game Commission of Maryland, 
whose position apparently is that it should 
serve the prejudices of its local farmers even 
though these result in the destruction of 
migratory birds whose protection is desired 
by thousands of people, answered with this 
letter: 
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STATE OF MARYLAND—GAME DIVISION 
January 9, 1935 
Mr. Kermit ROOsEVELT, President, 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Roosevelt: I have your letter of 
the 8th inst. relative to soliciting this depart- 
ment’s aid in securing a federal act protecting 
the White-head Eagle, which is now protected 
by a special act in five states, beg to say, the 
statutes of Maryland some years ago did 
protect the Eagle, however, considerable 
protests from farmers were made regarding 
the destructiveness of the Eagle and the law 
for protection was repealed. I would not 
approve of the introduction of any measure 
in the General Assembly of Maryland for the 
protection of the Eagle in this State, nor 
would I approve of the introduction of any 
measure in Maryland protecting any species 
of Hawks and Owls. 

I am very sorry I cannot agree with you 
relative to protection of what we term as 
vermin, however, feel justified in stating that 
the public of Maryland feels that they should 
not be penalized with laws protecting what 
they term as vermin. 

With best wishes, I am 

Yours respectfully, 
FE. Lee LeCompte, 
State Game Warden. 

We question if this represents the true 
attitude of people as a whole in the state of 
Maryland. 

The following quotation from a newspaper 
in Rhode Island is of interest: 


Fish AND GAME 
By Earl Lofquist 

H. L. Palmer, Secretary of the Rhode 
Island Fish, Game and Protective Associa- 
tion, has announced the conditions of the 
vermin reduction contest and the fishing 
contest which the Association is sponsoring 
for 1935. 

Four cash prizes, amounting to $50 in all, 
are offered in the vermin reduction contest. 
This year, as last, awards will be made on a 
total point basis, with such predatory crea 
tures as red fox, gray fox, wildcat, Goshawk 
and White Owl counting 50 points on down 
the list to the Starling, which counts a single 
point. Other species eligible for the com- 
petition, if legally killed in Rhode Island by 
a member of the Association, include: 

Wild domestic cat—35 points; weasel—25 
points; Cooper’s Hawk, Sharp-shinned Hawk, 
Red-tailed Hawk, snapping turtle and Great 
Horned Owl—ro points; skunk, red squirrel, 
rat, Crow, and water-snake—s5 points. 

The Association plans to have the stomachs 
of submitted specimens examined by the 
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U. S. Biological Laboratory or other reliable 
authority, to determine more exactly how 
much harm a given species of vermin does. 

Additional information on the condition 
of the vermin reduction contest may be had 
from Walter A. Angell, 33 Westminster St., 
Providence, who is in charge. 

It is generally true that states which take 
extreme positions against Hawks and Owls 
are out of step with the general trend of 
scientific game investigation so carefully 
pursued today in Wisconsin, lowa, Michigan, 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, and 
other states. 

In Missouri, the Association has through 
Dr. R. J. Terry, our representative in that 
state, supported local bird clubs and other 
groups in opposing Section 23 of House 
Bill No. 216 to put a bounty on Eagles, 
Hawks, and Horned Owls. In Michigan we 
have opposed House Bill No. 150 to put a 
bounty on weasels, Hawks, and Owls at 50 
cents a head. In California, we are opposing 
a bill to take protection off the Roadrunner, 
and we have just learned (March 1) that 
some sort of general bill to permit the killing 
of Hawks is proposed in Tennessee. 

In all instances our first object is to com- 
municate directly with our members in the 
state requesting them to write to the legis- 
lative committee involved. Then, if the bill 
passes the Committee, we get in touch with 
the state legislators as a whole, sending them 
whatever information we feel is desirable. 

In Connecticut, we are happy to say, the 
Game Commission has introduced a bill to 
protect the Bald Eagle. This survived the 
Committee hearing without opposition, and 
has passed the House (Bill No. 55). This 
bill had our support and that of the Connecti- 
cut Audubon Society, both by mail and at 
the hearing. We urge our Connecticut 
members, if the bill has not already come to 
vote before they read this article, to follow 
the matter up with their Senators. Vermont 
has just advised us that under its present law 
both species of Eagle are considered to be 
protected on the same basis as the song- 
birds, and by interpretation of the Attorney- 
General, the Bald Eagle has protection in 
the state of Michigan. 

In Indiana, a very unfortunate bounty 
bill was proposed, but, largely due to the 


sterling efforts of the Indiana Audubon 
Society, led by Dr. Earl Brooks, the bill was 
killed in committee and in turn a Hawk- 
protection bill was introduced by, and with 
the approval of the Game Commission. We 
assisted the Indiana Society in every way 
possible. 

Further support of this campaign is indi- 
cated by the following letter: 


STATE OF MINNESOTA 
DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 
St. Paul, Minn. 
January 11, 1935 
Mr. Kermit Rooseve t, President, 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
1775 Broadway, New York City. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of January 8 relative 
to the protection of the Bald, American, or 
White-headed Eagle and various Hawks and 
Owls, received, and wish to say that I am 
heartily in favor of the legislation proposed 
in your letter. I have already indicated my 
desire to restore on the statute books of this 
state the law which we had on the books 
prior to 1925, which placed all Hawks and 
Owls on the protected bird-list, except the 
Goshawk, Sharp-shinned Hawk, Cooper’s 
Hawk and Great Horned Owl. 

I am glad to see your Association take this 
stand and sincerely hope that favorable 
legislation will be enacted in all the states of 
the Union for the protection of these valuable 
birds whose value has been so underestimated 
by the general public. 

Yours truly, 
ERLING SWENSON 
Director, Game & Fish 


Many other important and _ interesting 
developments in the campaign to save our 
Hawks and Owls will be reported in future 
issues of Brrp-Lore. Meanwhile, the 
Audubon Association is sparing no effort to 
secure protection of these beautiful and 
interesting birds. Lectures, newspaper pub- 
licity, contacts through members in various 
states, the circulation of educational litera- 
ture among game-wardens, game commis- 
sions, and others, and direct appeals to those 
in charge of State Parks and other wildlife 
preserves, are being used. There is authorita- 
tive evidence that most of these birds should 
have full protection; we are using every 
available means to educate the uninformed 
and to break down ancient destructive 
prejudices.—W. F. E. 
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Bird- Lore’ s Sete: 
A Bird in the Bush ds Worth Two in the Hand 


THE effect of mosquito control operations 
on wildlife is giving increased concern to 
conservationists. It is not a new evil; in 
some parts of the country it has been carried 
on for many years. There has been, however, 
a recent acceleration of the activities lumped 
under the head of “control.”” The extermi- 
nators have invaded regions heretofore undis- 
turbed in this manner; “‘relief”’ expenditures 
have been poured, like so much oil, on the 
flame of destruction. 

No reasonable person could be opposed to 
allattempts to eliminate mosquitoes. Malaria, 
mosquito-borne, is a scourge that can be 
checked only by getting rid of the carrier. 
Even where health is not involved, the com- 
fort of mankind must be considered, and in 
the vicinity of settlements it is highly desir- 
able that these insect pests be as far reduced 
as possible. Where it is a question of human 
health and comfort versus the welfare of 
birds and mammals, the consensus of our 
citizens will be against the wildlife. 

Two criticisms may be leveled against 
mosquito control as it is now practiced: 
Much of it is not only unnecessary but 
actually results in making mosquito-breeding 
conditions worse; in some of the places 
where the desirability of control may be con- 
ceded, the methods used are at times un- 
justified in their reckless disregard of the 
welfare of wildlife. 

Foremost in the first category is mosquito 
control carried on under the guise of “un- 


drainage operations, 
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employment relief.” It frequently happens 
that moneys are allocated for this relief 
without restriction as to the uses to which 
they shall be put, except that the major 
portion of them shall be used to give men 
work. Local relief administrators, often at 
their wits’ end to find projects, turn naturally 
enough to mosquito elimination as a desirable 
activity. The work is frequently carried on 
without adequate engineering and biological 
supervision. Wildlife habitats that are not 
mosquito hazards are often destroyed; in not 
a few cases the work is so inexpertly done 
that more mosquitoes are bred than before 
the biota was disturbed. It is fairly certain 
that when the huge Federal expenditures are 
terminated, money to maintain mosquito 
control projects will not be available. When 
operations are allowed to lapse their effective- 
ness is often nullified; and here, again, the 
result in a few years may be an increase in 
mosquito production. It is only fair to say 
that these inept operations are undertaken 
without the supervision of Federal or State 
departments whose personnel, if given con- 
trol, would largely avoid the evils. 

Where extermination is, from health and 
comfort aspects, important, the methods 
used may often be unnecessarily destructive. 
Encouragement for conservationists may be 
found in the evident willingness of mosquito 
exterminators to modify such practices wher- 
ever it is feasible. The Audubon Association 
is at present codperating with the New York 
State Mosquito Control Association in an 
effort to ameliorate conditions. 

The keystone of present methods is drain- 
age. We have, thus, the paradox of certain 
governmental bodies spending millions to 
create marsh areas for birds, while other 
departments spend millions to eliminate 
marshes that are naturally valuable to birds. 

It is of great importance that bird- 
lovers who are in touch with unnecessary 
’ or who witness un- 
justified practices harmful to wildlife, lodge 
vigorous protests with their state conserva- 
tion departments and with the U. S. Biologi- 
cal Survey. The Audubon Association is 
collecting data on this menace to wildlife and 
will welcome the reports and comments of 
its members. 


CONSERVATION IN WASHINGTON 


By T. S. PALMER 


With the opening of the new year, Congress 
and the legislatures of more than forty states 
convened for their regular sessions. By 
April 1 most of the states have completed 
their work and adjourned. So great is the 
mass of legislation, that it is impracticable, 
even were it desirable, to mention more than 
a few of the most important measures affect 
ing wildlife. 

In Congress, on the first day of the session, 
a bill was introduced (H.R. 163) to transfer 
jurisdiction of the game of Alaska from the 
Department of Agriculture to the Territory. 
What the effect of this action would be can be 
surmised by recalling the record of the Alaska 
Legislature in encouraging the destruction of 
Eagles by payment of bounties. This bill is 
in the House Committee on the Territories. 

A closed season on migratory waterfowl 
from July 1, 1935, to July 1, 1936, is proposed 
in a bill (H.R. 3993) introduced by Mr. 
Berlin of Pennsylvania and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture. Although this 
measure, if passed, would give the birds a 
much-needed respite for one year, it would 
transfer authority to regulate seasons from 
the Department of Agriculture to Congress 
and throw the whole problem of migratory 
waterfowl protection into politics. 

Under date of February 2, the President 
issued a proclamation amending the Regula- 
tions on Migratory Game Birds by prohibit 
ing hunting such birds with automatic or 
repeating shot guns “capable of holding more 
than three shells.” This action practically 
closes a controversy which began more than 
thirty years ago and which had resulted in 
the prohibition of the use of automatic guns 
for hunting game-birds of any kind in Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, and most of the 
Provinces of Canada. The full text of the 
Proclamation appeared in the Congressional 
Record for February 26, 1935, page 2747. 

A new bill for the protection of the Bald 
Eagle (H.R. 5271) has been introduced 
by Mr. Randolph of West Virginia and 
referred to Committee on Agriculture. Five 
years have passed since the first Eagle bill 


was introduced, in January, 1930. The 
present measure ingeniously extends the pro- 
tection of migratory bird legislation to the 
Eagle, “emblem of the sovereignty of the 
United States of America,” without directly 
declaring the species a migratory bird. 

Another measure (H.R. 3019) proposes to 
amend the Taylor Grazing Act passed by the 
last Congress and extend its provisions to 
the remaining public lands. This bill, now 
in the House Committee on Public Lands, 
may have an important effect on the wildlife 
on the 80 million acres of public domain. 

The crises which threatened the northern 
herd of elk in the Yellowstone National Park 
has been averted temporarily. Because of 
serious shortage of forage, the Park authori- 
ties decided that it was necessary to reduce 
the herd, numbering about 13,000 head, to 
10,000, the maximum number which could 
be carried on the range in its present condi- 
tion. Plans had been made to begin killing 
January 10, when the Montana legislature 
extended the open season to March 1 in 
Park County immediately north of the Park. 
As a result of this extension of the season, 
more than 2300 elk were obtained by sports- 
men and with the transfer of several hundred 
live elk to other localities the surplus was 
reduced by some 2900 without the necessity 
of slaughtering the animals in the Park. On 
February 16, the reduction having been 
carried on far enough, the season was closed 
by order of the Montana Game Commission. 

During the severe cold weather in the last 
week of January, systematic feeding of Quail 
in the District of Columbia was carried on 
by the metropolitan police force. So far as 
known, the National Capital is the only 
jurisdiction in the country where feeding 
birds is a part of the duty of the regular 
police force. No appropriation being avail- 
able for the purchase of feed, the grain is 
provided by the District Audubon Society 
and distributed by the police. At the same 
time a report is made showing the location of 
the various coveys of birds and approximately 
the number of birds in each covey. 
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Members of the office staff during recent 
weeks have covered a wide territory in 
responding to invitations to address various 
groups and organizations. 

Dr. Pearson has been much in the field and, 
in addition to his study of the wintering wild- 
fowl in eastern United States, has made 
29 public lectures and radio broadcasts on 
wildlife preservation. 

His addresses include those given at the 
dinner of the Amateur Field Trails Associa- 
tion at Petersburg, Va.; Maryland Outdoor 
Life Convention, Baltimore; Radio Conser- 
vation Council, Washington, D. C.; Orni- 
thological Club, Nashville, Tenn.; American 
Garden and Vanderbilt University Clubs, 
Nashville; Camp Fire Club of America, New 
York City; Kiwanis Club, Leesburg, Fla.; 
Minnesota Game Protective League Con- 
vention, St. Paul; Directors of the Illinois 
Audubon Society, Chicago; Chicago Orni- 
thological Association, and the Convention 
of the State Division of the Izaak Walton 
League, Columbus, Ohio, and the Wekearny 
Sportsmen’s Club of Kearny, N. J. 

Dr. Pearson, as the guest of the Mississippi 
State Game and Fish Commission, also 
addressed the Mississippi State Game and 
Fish Commission, the Mississippi State 
University, the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, the State Women’s College, the 
Greenville Garden Club, and other groups in 
that state. 

Mr. Baker, in furtherance of our campaign 
to preserve an adequate breeding stock of 
migratory waterfowl, addressed the American 
Game Conference, the Massachusetts Fish 
and Game Association, and the Federation 
of New England Bird Clubs. 

It was Mr. Hadley’s privilege to represent 
the Association at the Annual Convention of 
the New York Conservation Association held 
at Jamestown, N. Y.; also the first Annual 
Meeting of the New York State Conservation 
Council held at Syracuse. At both of these 
gatherings he was a banquet speaker and was 
on the program for other addresses. In 
addition, he has spoken before the assembly 
of the James Monroe High School of Brook- 


lyn, N. Y.; the Westside Branch of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association William Sloane 
House, both of New York City; the Men’s 
Club of Leonia, N. J.; the Mother’s Club of 
College Point, L. I., N. Y.; the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association of Glen Head, L. L., 
N. Y., and the Malba (L. I.) Garden Club. 

Other addresses have been given before the 
Laurel Garden Club of East Hartford, Conn.; 
the James River Garden Club, Richmond, 
Va.; the New York Bird and Tree Club at 
the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York City; the Greenwich (Conn.) 
Garden Club; a group in the studio of Mrs. 
Charles Livingston Bull, at Oradell, N. J.; 
the Westfield (N. J.) Bird Club; the 
McBurney School, New York City; the 
Scranton Bird Club in Pennsylvania, and the 
Amackassin Club of Yonkers, N. Y. 

An important phase of the work of the 
Hawk and Owl division of the Audubon 
Association is that of enlisting the codpera- 
tion of everyone who is interested in the 
protection and preservation of these birds. 
It is hoped to greatly forward this cause by 
means of an educational program which will 
reach as many people as possible. With this 
in mind, Mr. Eaton spoke on the subject of 
“Hawks and Owls—a Conservation Prob- 
lem” at the annual meeting of the Wilson 
Club in Pittsburgh late in December. Other 
addresses on the same subject, illustrated 
with both lantern-slides and moving-pictures, 
have been given before the annual meeting of 
the Vermont Bird and Botanical Clubs held in 
Burlington; the Michigan Audubon Society 
and the Grand Rapids Audubon Society at 
Grand Rapids; the Zoélogical Club of Michi- 
gan State University at Lansing; the Cleve- 
land (Ohio) Bird Club; a joint meeting of the 
Wheaton Club ‘and the Columbus (Ohio) 
Audubon Society; the Naturalists Society 
(associated with the Carnegie Museum of 
Pittsburgh); the Federated Bird Clubs of 
New England at its Annual Meeting in 
Boston; the Rhode Island Audubon Society; 
the Bird Club at St. Anselm’s College (New 
Hampshire), and the Worcester County 
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Sportsmen’s Association combined with the 
Forbush Bird Club of Worcester, Mass. 

Mr. Eaton has also made contacts with 
members of the game departments in the 
states of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Michi- 
gan, and Ohio. He has had meetings with 
conservation officials of Connecticut, New 
Jersey, New York, and Michigan. At the 
Annual Game Conference held in New York, 
he gave a talk emphasizing the importance of 
protecting Hawks and Owls. He has been 
actively interested in working with the New 
Jersey Audubon Society in the furtherance of 
a number of bills now in the State Legislature 
and also in working with the conservation 
officials in some of the New York State parks. 

On March 1 he arranged a conference with 
some of the game-wardens in New Jersey in 
coéperation with the Game Commission to 
discuss identification of Hawks and Owls in 
the field. Many other contacts have been 
made possible for the educational work of the 
Hawk and Owl Department which is just one 
phase of its activities. 

Mr. Allen, of the Sanctuary Department, 
has addressed the Bird Lovers’ Club of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., while Mr. Peterson has 
spoken before the Linnwan Society of New 
York and the Studio Club of the New York 
City Young Women’s Christian Association. 
He has also spent considerable time in the 
field interviewing teachers with reference to 
our Junior Audubon Club work. 

Among the Association’s other educational 
activities, it is gratifying to report an in- 
creased enrollment of Junior Audubon Club 
members over the same period last year. We 
trust that this is indicative of an upward 
trend, since the low mark of the depression 
period, in this important phase of the 
Association’s work. 

Our field representatives are continuing 
their lecture-work as last season: Miss 
Frances A. Hurd in Connecticut; Mrs. Mary 
S. Sage on Long Island; Mrs. Mary E. 
Wingo in Georgia; J. P. Jensen in Minnesota; 
Miss Helen S. Pratt in California; and Mrs. 
Harriet U. Goode in Massachusetts. 

In our visual education activities, which 


we hope may be greatly expanded, it is 
worthy of note that there has been a con- 
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stantly increasing number of requests for the 
loan of lantern-slides and films. These have 
come from all over the country and, with few 
exceptions, we have been able to meet these 
needs without delay.—A. H. H. 


Activity in connection with the Associa- 
tion’s sanctuaries does not cease during the 
winter months. While many of the Maine 
coast islands where, in June, Petrels and 
Arctic Terns nest, are covered with ice and 
lashed by North Atlantic gales, Snowy 
Egrets and Louisiana Herons are brooding 
eggs or feeding young on mangrove keys off 
southwest Florida. Throughout the winter 
months vast roosts of Herons, Egrets, and 
Ibises, concentrated in a number of accessi- 
ble spots along the Florida coast, must be 
carefully guarded. Our two full-time wardens 
who are entrusted with this job live aboard 
their patrol boats and are constantly on the 
move. 

The Rainey Sanctuary is another example 
of winter activity. On this great 26,000-acre 
refuge many thousands of Ducks and as 
many as 50,000 Blue and Snow Geese are 
given sanctuary. Natural food is abundantly 
maintained, the area regularly patrolled, and 
approximately 20 tons of rice fed each winter. 
Of added value are banding operations, 
carried on in coéperation with the Bureau of 
Biological Survey by the Sanctuary’s super- 
intendent, Richard Gordon. 

March is the month in which the Asso- 
ciation’s seasonal warden service takes over 
the task of guarding nesting colonies, begin- 
ning with those sanctuaries located along 
remote sections of the Texas coast and mov- 
ing gradually eastward and northward. All 
told, some fifty species and subspecies of 
water-birds alone are included in this pro- 
tection program. 

In the middle of February, Alexander 
Sprunt, Jr., the Association’s field repre- 
sentative in the South, made a flight over 
Florida Bay and the Keys. It was Mr. 
Sprunt’s purpose to locate, from the air, 
nesting groups of the Great White Heron, 
this aérial survey to be followed by boat- 
trips to the concentration points revealed. 
Virtually the entire range of this largest of 
our Herons was covered, and every key 
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where birds were observed was inspected 
from an altitude of 40 to 60 feet. The entire 
area, roughly included in a long triangle 
from Key Largo to Cape Sable and Key 
West, yielded a total of only 211 Great White 
Herons. During the next week the most 
promising of the keys were visited by boat, 
out of Key West and Flamingo. On one key 
42 old nests of this species were counted. On 
another there were 21 nests, but paths 
beaten from nest to nest, and the remains of 
dead young or their feathers was stark 
evidence of a recent raid. Only three surviv- 
ing young were seen on this key. 

Mr. Sprunt’s, findings corroborate the 
statements of others that this splendid bird 
is being gradually exterminated. Residents 
of Key West estimate that “at the present 
rate of destruction, five years will see the end 
of the Great White Heron.” 

Native spongers and fishermen are almost 
wholly responsible for this deplorable condi- 
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tion. On cruises of from four to six weeks 
among the keys, they depend on the young 
of native birds for their meat-supply. Cor- 
morants, Pelicans, and Herons are taken, but 
the Great White is the favorite. Rookeries 
are literally cleaned out, and the young 
salted down in barrels. 

Although funds for this purpose must still 
be raised, we have authorized Mr. Sprunt to 
employ an additional team of wardens for 
full-time duty in Florida Bay and the Keys, 
coéperating with our Ten Thousand Islands 
force. This program calls for the whole- 
hearted support of our membership, in the 
form of contributions to our Egret Fund. 

Texas wardens have been on duty since 
March 1. The areas under their guardianship 
are among the most important breeding 
refuges in the country, since they include the 
only outstanding nesting colonies of Roseate 
Spoonbills and Reddish Egrets within the 
boundaries of the United States—R. P. A. 


150th Anniversary of Audubon’s Birth 


John James Audubon was born on the Island of Espanola, in the part now known as 
Haiti, on April 26, 1785. The National Association of Audubon Societies will take due recog- 
nition of the rsoth Anniversary of this event by suitable ceremonies, to be held at the time 
of the annual meeting in October, 1935. Members in possession of interesting Auduboniana 
are herewith encouraged to inform the Association. 

All affiliated organizations, as well as Junior Audubon Group teachers, are being advised 
and urged to celebrate the occasion. Newspapers will be furnished appropriate information. 


NEWS OF SOCIETIES AFFILIATED 
WITH THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
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Hartford Bird Study Club 


The Hartford (Conn.) Bird Study Club 
reports a round of activities that is a challenge 
to our other affiliated societies. The Club 
publishes a quarterly news-letter, Birdland 
Notes, that has been so widely quoted in 
local newspapers that 100,000 readers are 
reached by it; the response to this material 
has been very wide. This Club, which last 
year celebrated its Silver Anniversary and 
which includes among its members many who 
joined in 1909, has put out more than 100 
pounds of bird-feed during the past winter in 
the city parks. Various Club members have 
given talks on bird-life and conservation, 
with the result that some of the schools have 


formed bird-study groups 


Radio Station Codéperates 


Weekly broadcasts, throughout the winter, 
which are mimeographed and distributed to 
4-H Clubs, Boy and Girl Scouts, Campfire 
Girls, Garden Clubs, and city schools, head 
the accomplishments of the Columbus (Ohio) 
Audubon Society. The talks combine the 
educational and inspirational, and include 
important conservation propaganda. The 
Society is fortunate in having as the director 
of the broadcasts, Mrs. Margaret Morse Nice, 
one of the country’s foremost students of 
bird-behavior. Experience in other parts of 
the country has shown that broadcasting 
stations welcome coéperation of this sort, and 
it is hoped that other Audubon groups will 
follow Columbus’s lead. 


Cleveland Bird Club 


The spring calendar of the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Bird Club is so rich in good material 
that we regret space limitations make a full 
reproduction impossible. Readers interested 
in an usually fine program are urged to write 
for a copy to Mr. Merrit Skaggs, 15973 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland. An_ especially 
valuable feature is a graduated series of 
meetings “‘to get ready for the great spring 
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migration,” at which the principal subjects 
will be: the identification of birds by a key; 
bird-games for rainy days; the identification 
of land-birds; the identification of water- 
birds; and, finally, a meeting on “bird-songs” 
which will be conducted by an imitator, 
Mr. Harold Madison. 


A New Florida Sanctuary 


No additional comment, concerning this 
gratifying item, is needed, besides the letter 
printed below: 

FRANK M. CHaApMAN, Sc.D., 

Editor, Brrp-Lore. 

Dear Sir: I am informed by Mrs. Millar 
Wilson, Chairman of Publication for the 
Federated Circles of the Garden Club of 
Florida, that a paper ‘Wings Over Florida,” 
read at a recent meeting of the Club and 
which was contributed by the Audubon 
Society, gave the initial impulse to a move 
ment for establishing a bird sanctuary in 
Duval County, of not less than 1500 acres. 

Thus it appears that birds and flowers are 
correlated, and actively cherished in the mind 
and heart of these public-spirited women of 
Florida. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. W. Curtis 
Life Member, Audubon Society 


New Yorkers Establish Metropolitan 
Sanctuary 

The New York Bird and Tree Club 
announces that, in coéperation with the 
New York Botanical Garden, it has ar- 
ranged the establishment of a new bird and 
wild flower sanctuary in New York City. 
Nine acres of natural woodland, near the 
Thompson Memorial Rock Garden, on the 
Bronx River, have been set’ aside and will, 
in the spring, be enclosed by a fence. Winter 
feeding of birds will be carried on and only 
responsible people interested in wildlife will 
be admitted to the area. The sanctuary is 
to be made a memorial to Mrs. Nathaniel 
Lord Britton, wife of the founder and former 
director of the botanical park. 
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BOOK NEWS AND REVIEWS 


AMERICAN BrirD BIOGRAPHIES, by Dr. 
ArTHUR A. ALLEN, Comstock Publishing 
Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

This handsome volume, the January, 1935, 
selection of the Junior Literary Guild, is a 
compilation of twenty of Dr. Allen’s ‘“auto- 
biographies” that are so well known to 
Brrp-Lore readers. There is one added 
attraction—twenty full-page reproductions 
of paintings from the brush of George Miksch 
Sutton. 

Though designed for children, the fine 
photographs, excellent ornithology, and 
charming treatment of the stories appeal to 
many grown-ups. Some readers probably 
enjoy Dr. Allen’s stories as much as anything 
in Brrp-Lore; others have been fright- 
ened away by the formidable heading “School 
Department.” There is nothing pedantic 
about these sketches.—R. T. P. 


THE BEHAVIOR OF SOME YOUNG RAPTORIAL 
Brrps, by E. Lowett Sumner, Jr., Uni- 
versity of California Publications in 
Zoblogy, Vol. 40, No. 8, pp. 331-362. 
Price 35 cts. 

The author of this paper reared, in the 
laboratory, Golden Eagles and Great Horned 
and Barn Owls, and carefully studied and 
compared the development of their behavior 
patterns. He contrasts the behavior of 
parent-reared birds with that of the indi- 
viduals he fostered; the latter were also 
exchanged, from time to time, with the 
nestlings. This paper is commended to all 
students of bird-behavior. The observations 
and experiments are of absorbing interest, 
and the inferences Mr. Sumner draws from 
them will give new meaning to the uninter- 
preted notes in many a bird-watcher’s diary. 

It seems to us, however, that the conclu- 
sion that “the edibility of objects was deter- 
mined by feeling rather than by taste” is not 
proved. “An instance in which an Owl 
swallowed a sizeable piece of rubber tubing 
indicates poor tactile discrimination. The 
birds’ preference for water-softened meat 
over dried pieces, and the acceptance of 
another piece meat-side down, when it had 


been rejected as the fur touched the tongue, 
are in our opinion, quite as good evidence for 
selection by taste as by touch.—W. V. 


PopuLaR HANDBOOK OF INDIAN Birps. By 
Huca WaisT-er, F. Z. S. (2d ed.) Gurney 
& Jackson, London, 1935. Illustrated with 
20 full-page plates, 5 in color, and 96 text 
figures, by H. Grénvold. xxviii + 513 pp. 
15 shillings. 

To pay a visit to India without Mr. 
Whistler’s handbook would be like visiting 
eastern North America without Dr. 
Chapman’s. “There are many excellent books 
on Indian ornithology,” says the author, “but 
the majority are either too advanced and scien 
tific for the beginner, or too expensive.” 
Concerning this last point, it is interesting to 
note that the volume is offered at a moderate 
price because of the generous underwriting 
of three patrons “who have taken the publi- 
cation outside the sphere of commercial 
profit.” 

The first edition, published in 1928, was 
exhausted in 1933. The present one, covering 
more than 500 species, represents a con- 
siderable enlargement. The introduction 
contains brief discussions of nomenclature 
life-zones, migration in India, history of 
Indian ornithology, and a plea for conserva- 
tion. The principal species have devoted to 
them, paragraphs on description, field identi- 
fication (in which the volume falls farthest 
behind American publications), distribution, 
habits, etc. Extended comment is not 
feasible in Birp-Lorre. The book can be 
warmly recommended, however, both to 
traveling bird-students, and to the stay-at- 
homes who desire a convenient means of 
increasing their acquaintance with the 
Indian avifauna.—W. V. 


THE HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE IN THE GREAT 
Lakes REGION. By RatpH E. YEATTER, 
Bulletin No. 5, University of Michigan 
School of Forestry and Conservation. 72 pp. 
This able study, which can merely be 

mentioned here, is urged upon the attention 

of all our readers interested in game-manage- 
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ment. Conservationists will find in it addi- 
tional evidence against the predator-slaughter 
that has, in the past, dominated efforts to 
foster game. “Danger from predators is not 
great except at nesting-time,” Mr. Yeatter 
writes, “when losses are confined largely to 
narrow fencerows and along beaten tracks 
which are habitually followed by these 
animals. These losses may be reduced to a 
minimum by pasturing or burning narrow 
fencerows and narrow ditch banks so that 
these natural avenues of travel for predators 
will not be attractive for nesting in the 
Since this destruction of nests is 
mammals—prominent 


spring.” 
almost entirely by 
among which is the house cat—the killing of 
Hawks and Owls can scarcely be justified by 
the “‘manager” of Hungarian Partridge.— 


W. V. 


Twic Key TO THE Decipvous Woopy 
PLANTS OF EASTERN NORTH AMERICA. By 
WittrAM M. Hartow. Edwards Bros., 
Ann Arbor, Mich 
This is a very complete and highly useful 

guide to the twigs and buds of our native 

hardwoods. It is the only Key accompanied 
by photographs showing the distinguishing 
characters. As birds and trees are so closely 
linked, many readers will be much interested 
in this little book.—R. T. P. 


THe Avuk.—The January number opens 
with a memorial sketch of Ruthven Deane, 
1851 to 1934, by Osgood, with half-tone 
portrait frontispiece. Deane was a Fellow of 
the American Ornithologists Union, and some 
years before the A. O. U. was thought of he 
was one of the group of Cambridge (Mass.) 
boys whose keen interest in birds later led to 
the organization of its forerunner, the Nuttall 
Ornithological Club, still active there. 
Throughout his life he maintained his in- 
terest in birds, coupled with a talent for 
friendship with persons of like interest, and 
was one of those who contributed greatly to 
organization of and codperation in American 
ornithology. ‘He had three especial hobbies, 
Auduboniana, portraits of ornithologists, and 
bookplates. All of them were followed 
effectively with tangible results which at- 
tracted considerable attention.” As to the 
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part he played in the A. O. U. and American 
ornithology: “His entire life was centered in 
it and, although he stoutly proclaimed him- 
self an amateur, he filled in to the great 
advantage of his professional contemporaries 
and thus to the entire production.” 

Brand discusses the study of bird-song by 
means of its sound-track recorded on moving- 
picture film and examined under the micro- 
scope. In obtaining this record the mechanical 
vibrations of sound are transferred to 
electrical vibrations, these in turn to photo- 
graphable variations of light. With some- 
thing tangible he has already established 
various important and interesting facts 
which could not have been obtained by any 
previous method. The pitch of bird-sound 
ranges exceedingly high, the highest note so 
far recorded, in the song of the Grasshopper 
Sparrow, over gooo cycles (double vibrations) 
per second. Similarly individual notes of a 
song are often exceedingly short and closely 
spaced so that they could not possibly be 
differentiated by ear. Relatively true dia- 
grams of various songs, obtained by plotting 
individual notes by pitch, are presented for 
comparison of one song with another. 

A description of the Goshawk nesting in 
Wisconsin by Gromme is illustrated with 
superb photographs of the old bird at the 
nest with young. Chapman discusses in 
detail the relationship of Florida, Bronzed, 
and Purple Grackles. Friedmann describes a 
new race of Hawk from Ecuador. Stone gives 
his views on subspecies nomenclature, 
technical and vernacular, and Palmer pre- 
sents reports as Secretary of the A. O. U., on 
its 1934 Chicago meeting, and of the Com- 
mittee on Biography and Bibliography. 
There is also the report of the Committee on 
Bird Protection, H. C. Bryant, Chairman. 

Among varied items in “General Notes,” 
mostly of faunal interest, we find that most 
West Indian Great Blue Herons are migrants 
from the North (Bond); that in a colony of 
Common Terns on the north shore of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence the eggs were laid at 
two- or three-day intervals instead of one 
each day, perhaps correlated with this being 
a second laying of eggs; or with the locality 
being near the northern edge of the species’ 
range (S. Crowell). Two Ruby-throated 
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Hummingbird nests less than 75 yards apart 
suggest two mates of a single male; and in 
another case both sexes working on nest- 
construction seems to be unusual (W. A. 
Welter). The first Starling left a night roost 
at lower light values than did Grackles, 
flocks of Grackles were later awing than 
single birds of this species, and leaving a 
roost and returning to it were closely corre- 
lated in both species with light (Nice).— 
J.T.N. 


BIRD-BANDING.—Mr. Frederick C. Lincoln 
discusses, in the October, 1934, issue, ‘The 
Homing Instinct” in birds. The extensive 
literature on the subject is not referred to, 
and too much emphasis seems to be laid on 
information gained by the banding of Ducks. 
Many Passerine species act rather differently 
(Tree Swallow banding on Cape Cod!).— 
Dr. O. L. Austin reports on the unusual 
success of the Tern colonies on Cape Cod 
during 1934. There were 15,820 chicks 
banded, almost twice as many as in any 
previous year. Weather, food-supply, and 
condition of the breeding-sites were the 
factors responsible for the high number of 
hatches and the low mortality (about 11 
per cent).—Recoveries of 18 banded Evening 
Grosbeaks indicate that a large proportion 
of these birds, which were so common in New 
England in the last winter, came from the 
upper Peninsula of Michigan. The migration 
of these birds is almost west-east. Numerous 
notes add to our knowledge of returns, sex- 
ratio, longevity, and migratory speed in birds. 

The 1935 volume of this increasingly im 
portant journal begins with a detailed study 
of the Tree Sparrow by Marguerite Heyd- 
weiller. Most individuals stay within a 
winter range of less than 2000 feet diameter, 
the flocks which they compose having definite 
roosting-sites, but some birds wander farther 
and dissociate from their flocks. Birds 
removed more than 5 miles from their station 
did not return in the same year, but the same 
birds may return to the same winter quarters 
year after year. Breeding territories, observed 
on Hudson Bay, are smaller and more defi- 
nite. Size of clutch (5 or 6), number of 
broods (1), length of stay in nest (9% days), 
and number of feedings per day differs in this 
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northern species from its more southerly 
relatives. The change of the sex-ratio in the 
flocks of Field Sparrows during various 
seasons is probably due to differences in 
migrations and winter quarters.—In ‘“Sea- 
sonal and Individual Variations in House 
Sparrows,” J. T. Nichols describes the molts 
of this species. To put them on record seems 
particularly useful in view of the increasing 
use of the species as a laboratory animal.— 
Banding of shore-birds will only become 
important if more banders coéperate. For 
prospective recruits, Seth Low describes 
“Methods of Trapping Shore-birds.” A 
total of 4618 birds were banded on the 
Austin Station during the past five years, 
comprising 19 species. Recoveries were 
reported from North Carolina, the West 
Indies, and Venezuela.—O. H. Stevens 
reports on the distribution of bird-banding 
stations in North America, responsible for the 
banding of a total of 363,905 birds during the 
fiscal year 1933-34.—E. M. 


THe Witson Butietin for December, 
1934, opens with “Reminiscences of the Iowa 
Ornithological Association,” by Carl Fritz 
Henning. ‘Distribution of Black-throated 
Green Warblers and Wilson’s Warblers 
Wintering in Cameron County, Texas, Dur- 
ing the Season of 1933-1934,” by L. Irby 
Davis, discusses the local distribution of 
certain species at this season in a locality 
north of their usual winter range. “Some 
Observations on a Pair of Red-tailed Hawks,” 
by Pennoyer F. English, gives the results of 
observations on food brought to the nest by 
this species and the results of the study of 
pellets. The author concludes that too many 
mammal and avian game species were being 
taken, but his figures show only 10.52 per 
cent of game-birds and 54.38 per cent of 
mice! “Further Notes on a Very Old 
Cardinal,” by Albert F. Ganier, gives another 
series of observatibns on a pair of birds 
discussed in an article published a year ago; 
the male has been a resident of the author’s 
premises for eleven years. “Hurricanes and 
Subspecific Variation,” by Ivan R. Tomkins, 
suggests that extensive storms may some- 
times wipe out all the members of a species or 
subspecies except the members of a limited 
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family group, and that if these happen to be 
aberrant, their characters, as the sole bases 
for future generations, can result in the 
development of a distinct 
Observations on Birds in 
Oklahoma,” by Albert H 
H. L. Whitaker, gives notes on the Pileated 
Woodpecker, Road-Runner, and Little Blue 
Breeding 


race. “Some 
Southeastern 


Trowbridge and 


Heron. “Some Changes in the 
Birds of Upshur County, West Virginia,” by 
Maurice Brooks, recounts the alteration in 
the status of twelve species during the last 
twenty years. “Hawks and Their Nests in 
Michigan,” by Lawrence Ward, discusses the 
nests of certain species, with suggestions on 
hunting nests and climbing trees. Numerous 
current observations are included in “General 
Notes” and various recent publications are 
reviewed under the head of “Ornithological 
The index for Volume XLVI, 
—J. T. Z. 


Literature.” 
1934, concludes the number 


Conservation series of Teaching Units, Unit 


No. 3. EAGLEs by ELLswortu D. LuMLEy, 
with foreword by Pror. Francis H. 
Herrick (author of “The American 
Eagle’). 1935. 2 illustrations; 1 table. 


Emergency Conservation Committee, 734 
Lexington Avenue, N. Y. C 


This is a teaching unit designed primarily 
for the use of biology and grade-school 
teachers, treating a controversial subject as 
a “problem” after the manner of the modern 
educator. The declared objective is stated as 
(a) to gain a fair and truthful understanding 
of these large birds-of-prey, (b) to learn the 
characteristics of the Bald Eagle and the 
Golden Eagle, and (c) to fully realize the 
unjust treatment of man to our national bird. 

The modern youth is apt to resent the 
precepts of his elders, especially when they 
are obviously designed to educate or reform 
him or mold his conscience. Therefore, the 
approach would have seemed more subtle and 
presumably more effective were there less 
exhortation; such that the child’s attention 
learning the 


might be concentrated on 


characteristics of the species and be vividly 
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impressed with their rarity, their unjust 
treatment, and the immediate need of their 
protection. The treatment, however, is 
largely in the hands of the teacher, and prop- 
erly handled should be most effective. 

The foreword by Dr. Herrick is certainly 
a fine exposition of the Eagle problem, and 
emphasis throughout the paper has been cor- 
rectly laid on the rarity of the Eagles, and 
their consequent negligible economic im- 
portance, in contrast to their manifestly 
great esthetic and patriotic value. It is a 
highly effective plea for local and national 
protection of Eagles, and should serve as 
excellent material for those favoring the 
present Federal Bill No. 5271 before the 
Agricultural Committee of the House. 

The paragraph on caged Eagles would be 
more emphatic, perhaps, had the contrast 
between a free, flying bird been made with 
the abject captive, but probably that becomes 
obvious to all readers. 

There is no doubt, as emphasized in the 
leaflet, that the public Press, avid for sen- 
sationalism, has been the greatest factor in 
harming the Eagle. Eye- 
witnesses may be found who will testify to 


cause of the 


Eagles feeding on valuable birds and animals, 
both wild and domestic, but when properly 
sifted many of these cases show that the 
prey was dead before the Eagle discovered 
it. The Bald Eagle is largely a carrion 
feeder, and clumsy in catching swift or agile 
creatures. 

The publication of this and the two pre- 
ceding leaflets is a vigorous step in the right 
direction, and highly to be commended. The 
education of the teacher and the adult, as 
well as the grade child, are among our fore- 
most problems today. This leaflet embodies 
constructive ideas and should be widely used. 
Although conservation is today a prominent 
subject in the Press and in the legislative 
halls, reference and source material, such as 
this provides, are difficult to obtain. There 
is a crying need for textbooks, courses, and 
the teaching of sound conservation and wild- 
life restoration methods.—W. F. E. 


THE SEASON 


Edited by WILLIAM VOGT 


CV. December 15, 1934, to February 15, 1935 


Northern Finches seem to have been 
generally scarce during the period included 
in the Season. Lapland Longspurs, however, 
have been present in unusually—if not un- 
precedented—numbers. Many observers 
have reported an impression that the winter 
bird-population is, on the whole, subnormal. 
Snowy Owls have been numerous in the 
Northeast. Rough-legged Hawks have been 
abundant. 

Perhaps the most striking report is that 
of the Ivory-billed Woodpecker in the St. 
Louis region. We also commend to the 
attention of our readers the comparative 
Waterfowl data in the report of the Wash- 
ington region. 


Boston Region.—The winter has been 
characterized by a long period of freezing 
which froze even the large bays. A severe 
blizzard on January 23 covered all sections 
of New England with a foot or more of snow. 

Loons and Grebes are exceedingly scarce, 
probably a result of the mortality last winter. 
We have reports of only 3 Holbcell’s Grebes. 
Mr. Griscom and others attempted to collect 
a Pacific Loon at Newburyport on February 
10. 

Most of the observers agree that there was 
a fine flight of Canada Geese and Brant. On 
November 15, on a census by boat along the 
bay shore of Cape Cod, Wardens Hanley 
and Waterhouse estimated 5000 Brant. 
Because of the lack of eelgrass, neither species 
is wintering in its former numbers. 

During the gunning season the Black 
Duck population was considered to be at 
least 60 per cent below last year. Since the 
season a fair number of birds have been seen. 
However, concentrations occasioned by the 
freeze-up have misled some into believing 
that there actually were more Ducks than 
last winter. There are no concentrations of 
Scaup in the usual places except for 2200 at 
the Moon Island sewerage outlet. Sea 
Ducks, except Golden-eyes, are conspicuously 


absent. It is of interest to note that Mr. 
Hager counted 164 Ruddies on a pond on 
Martha’s Vineyard in December and saw 3 
drake European Widgeons with 3 females 
(species?) on Nantucket. 

Rough-legged Hawks and Northern Shrikes 
are common throughout the region and 
Snowy Owls and Duck Hawks relatively 
numerous. Bald Eagles are reported from 
many localities, and 5 were seen at once in 
Newburyport. A Golden Eagle, shot at 
Pittsfield October 29, was identified by Mr. 
Hendricks. 

Killdeer, Red-backed Sandpipers, and 
Sanderlings were noted as late as Christmas 
week. Two Marbled Godwits lingered on 
the Nauset marshes until December 17 (Dr. 
W. Richardson). A Wilson’s Snipe was 
found in Danvers on January 20 (Emilio). 
Purple Sandpipers and European Cormorants 
are present in almost double their usual 
numbers. White-winged Gulls, particularly 
Icelands, have appeared in good numbers but 
Kittiwakes are scarce. Herring Gulls are 
again starving and consequently foraging in 
dooryards and far inland. All the Alcids 
except the Puffin have been noted. Dovekies 
are tolerably common. An oiled Atlantic 
Murre was picked up at Provincetown 
(Austin, Jr.). 

Except for a few small flocks of Pine 
Grosbeaks and Evening Grosbeaks, no 
northern Finches have been _ reported. 
Purple Finches and Goldfinches are unusually 
scarce. Another northern species that has 
not been seen is the Red-breasted Nuthatch. 

Observers are split over the abundance of 
small landbirds but do agree that Lapland 
Longspurs are exceedingly numerous. In- 
land, except at feeding stations, most species 
are scarce. Crows in particular are said to 
be absent, which may account for a flock of 
500 flying south over Framingham on 
January 6 and for the large numbers winter- 
ing on Cape Cod. Despite the freeze-up and 
the snow, since the blizzard a most interest- 
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ing array of species has been seen, including: 
2 Great Blue Herons (Ipswich and Chatham); 
10 Night Herons (Orleans); a few King- 
fishers; a fair number of Robins; 1 Hermit 
Thrush, (Scott); 
surprising numbers of Bluebirds (Cape Cod 
and south); 1 Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Holy- 
oke, January 27 (A. M. Bagg); 5 
Grackles, West Roxbury, February 3 (Mrs. 
F. H. Allen); 1 Chipping Sparrow, Milton, 
January 26 (Hinchman); several Fox and 
White-throated 
Song Sparrows. 


Manchester, February 1 


Bronzed 


Sparrows and numerous 
The only birds wiped out 
in numbers by the blizzard apparently were 
the wintering Meadowlarks. 

Of the 


region space will permit mention of only a 


many unusual records for the 


few. With but six previous records for the 
state, it is remarkable to have at least 5 Blue 
Geese reported. An adult was shot at Ips- 
wich on November to and about the same 
time one was killed in Plymouth and 3 seen 
on Nantucket 


caught in Yarmouth on 


One of the latter and a bird 
December 9 are 
being cared for in captivity. 

An Ivory Gull was identified by Ralph 
Lawson at Ipswich Beach on January 13 
(see Bulletin of the Essex County Ornitholog 
ical Club). Mr. John Conkey, on October 21, 
found a young male Yellow-headed Black- 
bird in Ware. 

Besides the 3 Arkansas Kingbirds men- 
tioned previously, we have the following: 
1, Orleans, October 19 (W. S. Brooks); 1, 
Marblehead, November 18 (F. H. Allen); 
and 1, Northern November 8 
through December 6 (Low).—Setu H. Low, 
North Eastham, Cape Cod, Mass. 


Eastham, 


New York Region.—Low temperatures, 
with little precipitation except for a heavy 
snowstorm late in January, characterized the 
period. Small bodies of water were frozen, 
as were most of the Long Island bays. These 
conditions resulted in the disappearance of 
most of the river Ducks; many of them 
resorted to the open water of various gun 
clubs and shooting preserves, where some 
feeding was done. On January 6, Walter 
Sedwitz noted 22 species of waterfowl— 


including 2 Gadwalls, 3 European Widgeons, 
7 Shovellers, 1 Redhead, 150 Ring-necks, 
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1 Ruddy and 4 Hooded Mergansers—on the 
Anson Hard preserve at Brookhaven; else- 
where on Long Island, the same day, he 
noted 5 additional species of these birds. In 
spite of the severe conditions, there seems to 
have been little mortality. 

The European Teal returned to Hempstead 
Lake State Park in augmented numbers; 3 
were seen on January 1 (Peterson and 
Cruickshank) and 4 on February 10 (Chapin). 
It would not be surprising if the species, like 
the European Widgeon, were to become a 
regular winter visitant. 

Another bird that has apparently become a 
regular migrant along the coast is the 
Arkansas Kingbird. Although the dates are 
not included in the period, it would seem well 
to record the appearance of this bird on the 
Plum Island Bird Sanctuary. The caretaker, 
C. A. Safford, reported to Clarence Cottam of 
the Biological Survey, that it appeared on 
September 11 and 12, and that there were 
two birds noted September 13 and 14 and 
November 6 and 9 

There has also been a marked Snowy Owl 
flight. The bird was seen at Idlewild on 
December 16, January 16, and 2 on January 
18 (Mayer); at Montauk on December 15 
(Helmuth) and December 30 (Breslau and 
Sedwitz); and on January 13 at Jones Beach 
(Sedwitz), Long Beach (Watson and Darrow) 
and Freeport (Breslau); also, at Newark Bay 
on January 12 (Haulenbeek and Cairns). In 
addition, at least 3 of the birds were taken 
to Leroy Wilcox for mounting. 

Lapland Longspurs were present in un- 
usually large numbers early in the winter, as 
reported by many observers, but toward the 
end of the period most of them disappeared. 

Other birds noted include the following: 
Holbeell’s Grebe, Mt. Sinai, January 9 
(Walker); Long Beach, January 12 (B. 
Berliner and Berolzheimer), February 3 
(Arbib); Great Blue Heron, throughout the 
period in various parts of the region, re- 
ported by several observers; 3 Barrows’ 
Golden-eyes, Orient, February 1 (Latham); 
Goshawk, Bernardsville, January 5 (Mrs 
Herbst); 2, over Grand Central Parkway, 
Queens, December 30 (Breslau and Sedwitz); 
Rough-legged Hawk, common throughout 
the period (Vogt); Coot, Hempstead Reser- 
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voir, February 1o (Sedwitz); Purple Sand- 
piper, Long Beach, January 12 (B. Berliner 
and Berolzheimer); Red-backed Sandpiper, 
Freeport, January 13 (Breslau), and Long 
Beach, February 3 (Sedwitz); 2 Sanderling, 
Long Beach, February 7 (Mayer); Glaucous 
Gull, Bronx, January 29 (Malley), and 
Idlewild, February 5 (Mayer); Iceland Gull, 
Long Beach, February 3 (Sedwitz), February 
7 (Mayer), and at South Jamaica, February 
17 (Sedwitz); Kumlien’s Gull, Jones Beach, 
December 16 (Peterson and Vogt) and Kings 
Point, January 16 (Matuszewski); Bona- 
parte’s Gull, between 1200 and 1500, Mon- 
tauk, December 30 (Sedwitz); Razor-billed 
Auk, Montauk, December 30 (Sedwitz), and 
at Long Beach, in a flock of Scoters, February 
3 (Sedwitz); and Dovekie, dead at Montauk, 
December 30 (Sedwitz), and a moribund 
specimen between Montauk and Southamp- 
ton, January 1 (Helmuth). 

A Short-eared Owl at Annandale-on- 
Hudson, December 15 (Kritzler), is one of the 
few recorded from Dutchess County. There 
were also reported a Carolina Wren, Idle- 
wild, January 15 (Mayer); Catbird, Bronx 
Park, through December (Gibson); 4 Blue- 
birds, Montauk, January 6 (Sedwitz, 
McKeever, and Carleton); 3 Orange-crowned 
Warblers, Stamford, January 6 (Cruickshank, 
J. and H. Murdock); a female Baltimore 
Oriole wintering at Huntington (Dr. Swope); 
British Goldfinch, Jamaica Estates, Decem- 
ber 25 (Mrs. Beals) »Towhee, Mastic, January 
13 (W. Nichols); Ipswich Sparrow, Idlewild, 
December 20 to February 9 (Mayer); and 
Seaside Sparrow, Idlewild, December 16 
(Mayer).— Wittram Voct, Wantagh, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Region.— The midwinter 
period was one of frigid weather. Late Janu- 
ary approached the extreme cold of a year 
ago (6° below, January 28). The heaviest 
snowfall in years (16% inches) occurred 
January 24. Salt-water bays and sounds 
along the New Jersey coast were frozen, 
cutting off the usual food-supply for water- 
fowl. Mild weather in early February fore- 
stalled any such destruction of buds as 
occurred during the very cold weather last 
year. 

Total absence of northern Finches, and 


unusual numbers of birds of prey have been 
the outstanding features of the winter. 

Waterfowl observed by the writer at 
Brigantine, N. J., on February 3, included: 
Brant, 150; Black Ducks, 200 (sitting on the 
ice); Scaup, 100; Golden-eye, 40; Old- 
squaw, 1. The following day, 1500 Brant were 
reported by Livingston at the same point. 

Other items of interest: Brigantine, N. J., 
December 9, Snowy Owl feeding on Herring 
Gull, which it carried off with ease when 
flushed; Haddonfield, N. J., January 3, Snow 
Bunting (Tatum); Pennsville, N. J., Decem- 
ber 30, Migrant Shrike, 1; Cardiff, Atlantic 
County, N. J., January 1, Bald Eagle, 3; 
Beach Haven, N. J., January 7, Snowy Owl 
(Potter); Brigantine, N. J., February 4, 
Short-eared Owl, 4 (Livingston); Barnegat 
Bay, N. J., February 12, Rough-legged Hawk, 
1; Northern Raven, 1; Snowy Owl, 1 (Choate 
and others).—JuttAn K. Porrer, Collings- 
wood, N. J. 


Washington (D. C.) Region (November 
to January).—Few unusual bird-features 
characterized the period from November, 
1934, to January, 1935, in the Washington 
region. Our regular winter birds were present 
in about their ordinary numbers, with the 
exception of the waterfowl. 

There seemed to be rather more singing 
of birds than ordinary. Mr. A. H. Clark 
reported the Cardinal singing in December, 
the writer heard it in early January, and 
there are other records for the period. Also, 
the Tufted Titmouse was singing in early 
January. 

The European Starling was as numerous 
as usual, and probably even more so than 
last year. On December 18, 1934, A. H. 
Clark reported a Duck Hawk in the northern 
part of the city of Washington, and there are 
other records in the city for this species this 
winter. It was seen in early January near 
the tower of the U. S. Post Office Depart- 
ment Building on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
where it was evidently endeavoring to 
obtain a livelihood from the domestic Pigeons 
that are still present in small numbers in that 
part of the city. Formerly the Duck Hawk 
was a regular winter resident in the post- 
office tower, particularly when the Washing- 
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ton Center Market was located nearby, and 
large numbers of domestic Pigeons found a 
good feeding-place about the market and 
vicinity. These Hawks may or may not be 
breeding birds of Maryland and Virginia. 

A remarkable concentration of Common 
Loons on Chesapeake Bay between Smith 
Point on the and Great 
Wicomico River, was repurted by L. A. 
Branchaud, on November 26, 1934. In this 
relatively small area he saw approximately 
3000 Loons, often in flocks, some of which 


Potomac River 


were of considerable size. In the same area 


he reported 10,000 Scoters, including the 
American, Surf, and White-winged. Between 
the mouth of the Rappahannock River and 
the Wicomico River he saw, on the same day, 
approximately 5000 American Golden-eyes, 
which is a rather unusual number for that 
region. He reported also two Old-squaws on 
the Potomac River below Washington on 
November s. 

The American Coot on the Potomac River 
does not seem to be as numerous as usual 
this winter 
by Mr. Branchaud on November 5. 

One of the outstanding features from an 
ornithological standpoint is the very great 
scarcity of waterfowl during the past autumn 
and this winter, and the situation on the 
Potomac River looks very unfavorable at the 


It was seen in small numbers 


present time, particularly as compared with 
the seasons of 1927 and 1928, which repre- 
sented the peak of abundance of waterfowl 
on the Potomac River during the present 
century. Only the Black Duck and Baldpate, 
of the more numerous species, have held 
their own, and both these species seem to be 
about as numerous as in the good years. The 
Canvas-back and the Lesser Scaup have so 
greatly decreased that their numbers are now 
not much of a factor in the ordinary Duck 
population. For instance, on November 24 
and 25, 1934, Mr. Branchaud saw only 
about 1500 Lesser Scaups and Ring-necked 
Ducks, whereas in the same month of 1928 
the writer recorded some 83,000. The 


Canvas-back situation is even more serious. 
From a population of 25,000 in early Novem- 
ber, 1928, and about 68,000 in early Decem- 
ber, the numbers have fallen to about 5000, 
and to about soo still later in the month, and 
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the maximum number of this species so far 
this winter is 12,000 near Craney Island, 
recorded by Mr. Branchaud on November 
27, 1934. The total number of Ducks on the 
river in November, 1934, compares with 
early November, 1928, almost as unfavorably 
while the December numbers are even less 
encouraging. On November 24 and 25, 1934, 
Mr. Branchaud reported about 42,000 water- 
fowl on the Potomac River, whereas, in 
1928, in early November, we observed 
146,000. These comparisons will give some 
idea of the appalling reduction that has taken 
place along the Potomac River, and reports 
from other parts of the country indicate that 
it is not alone here but all over that the Ducks 
have suffered very serious diminution in 
numbers.—Harry C. OBERHOLSER, Biologi- 
cal Survey, Washington, D. C. 


Pensacola (Florida) Region. — Warm, 
springlike weather through the third week 
of January was followed by a sharp drop in 
temperature on January 22 and subsequent 
cold weather almost to the end of the period. 
A low thermometer of 22° was observed on 
January 23, with a light fall of snow down 
to the coast. Heavy rains during the last 
week of the period filled the swamps and 
upland ponds to overflowing. 

The protracted warm spell brought out the 
first violets on January 6, and the cinnamon 
fern was unfurling its new fronds on January 
20. In spite of the later cold, many trees are 
bursting leaf-buds at the end of the period, 
cultivated peaches and pears are in good 
bloom, and the yellow jessamine is well along 
toward its spring splendor. 

The two incoming migrants regularly 
noted at this time of year are the Fish Hawk, 
first seen on February 10 (McClanahan), and 
the Purple Martin on February 15. Slate- 
colored Juncos, irregular winter visitants, 
were first seen on January 20, and probably 
represented a drifting southward before the 
oncoming cold of two days later, rather than 
true migratory movement. 

Unusual events of the period include the 
finding of a dead Sooty Shearwater on Janu- 
ary 3 (Kingsbery) and the appearance of a 
Yellow-breasted Chat at Century (in the 
northern end of the county) at one of the 
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feeding stations maintained by Mrs. A. L. 
Whigham on the same date. The Chat is 
reported to have appeared regularly up to 
the present writing, and was even seen on 
the feeding-shelf on the morning of January 
23, apparently not inconvenienced by a 
quarter inch of fresh snow. 

A single Wilson’s Plover, seen on Decem- 
ber 8, is my only winter record in 19 years; 
and 2 Semipalmated Plovers, seen on January 
12 and several subsequent dates, are only 
the second I have seen in winter. A small 
flock of Buffle-heads, rare this far south, 
were seen on December 16; and a pair of 
Hooded Mergansers, now rare, were seen on 
the same date and again on our Christmas 
census on December 23. Bewick’s Wren, a 
rare and irregular winter visitant, appeared 
also on December 23. 

The pair of Bald Eagles previously re- 
ported as having been seen in mating flight 
(September 30) had large young in the nest 
on January 12. Other species, probably 
nesting in this region during the present 
period but not observed this year, are the 
Great Horned and the Florida Barred Owls. 

The first song of the Mockingbird was 
heard on December 12, and of the Cardinal 
on December 17—both reported from Cen- 
tury (Mrs. Whigham). Other singers noted 
by the end of the period are Carolina Wren, 
Pine Warbler, Tufted Titmouse, Carolina 
Chickadee, and Meadowlark. 

Two species whose local status has changed 
noticeably in the past ten to twelve years 
are the Starling and the House Wren. The 
Starling was first noted in the winter of 1929- 
30, was first known to breed locally in 1932, 
was first noted breeding in the city in 1933, 
and is now a regular though sparing breeder 
and a common winter visitant. The House 
Wren, a regular winter visitant, has declined 
in numbers to such an extent that this winter 
it must be classed as uncommon.—FRANCIS 
M. Weston, U. S. Naval Air Station, 
Pensacola, Fla. 


Oberlin (Ohio) Region. — The period 
here has been a good moderate winter. It 
might well be called an average between that 
of last year and the one the year before. Last 
year had half the days of February below 


zero while this year it has not yet reached 
zero by two degrees. There has been a fair 
amount of snow but they have had much 
more to the east as well as to the west of us. 

During the first two weeks of February, 
Lake Erie was frozen over for a considerable 
distance out from shore and the beaches were 
covered with ice. Herring Gulls were reported 
flying about Oberlin every day, and we are 
12 miles from the lake. 

Perhaps the most interesting experience 
has been that of William R. Lodge, Cuyahoga 
Falls, who has raised European Mute Swans. 
Last year he wintered 12 of them at his 
bird sanctuary at the edge of a lake. A 
straggler Whistling Swan joined the flock 
when the lake was frozen and has remained 
with them ever since. The Mutes treated 
him as if he were a foreigner, and during the 
summer he seerned happy to be in another 
pond with Mallards, Wood Ducks, and 
Florida Gallinules. He became quite tame 
without special efforts being made to tame 
him. December 11, after the lake had been 
frozen over, the main flock left and has not 
returned. Their wings had not been clipped 
this year, and it was an experiment to see 
what they would do. December 15 a three- 
year-old unmated female returned to the 
corral where she had spent last winter and 
where the Whistling Swan and the old pair 
of Mutes were being kept. The old female 
was found dead a few mornings later. No 
mark of violence or other cause could be 
found. The new female was admitted to an 
adjoining apartment where she and the 
widower began courting and were finally 
satisfactorily mated when admitted to a 
common apartment. 

September 21, 1933, Dr. E. V. Prior re- 
ported a Mute Swan on Buckeye Lake that 
seemed quite tame. It might have belonged 
to this flock. Miss Alice Klund, secretary of 
the Erie (Pa.) Audubon Society, sends word 
that 2 Mute Swans have been in the bay there 
since January 6. They, too, are quite tame 
and apparently used to people. If other 
observers have seen any of these birds this 
winter, Mr. Lodge would like to know of it. 
It will be interesting to see if the flock 
returns in March. 

Miss Klund stated that the Whistling 
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Swans were also at Erie in large numbers till 
the general freeze came. A Snowy Owl was 
found some time in November. 

From Cuyahoga Falls, O. L. Mitchell 
reported 35 Great Blue Herons at Springfield 
Lake, near Akron, on January 20. Coot have 
also been present at least till that date. Miss 
Smith found Robins singing there on January 
12 in spring. 

From Stewart reports that 
Robins were frequently noted during the 
winter, Crows were common, a Bluebird was 
seen on January 8 and 15 Mourning Doves, 
6 miles west of Wooster, feeding on a manured 


Leetonia, 


field in company of Horned Larks. A patch 
of sunflowers was left standing in his garden 
and about a dozen each of Goldfinches and 
Juncos have stayed right there for the winter. 
Snow Buntings and Lapland Longspurs were 
present in small numbers, and he thinks the 
Horned Lark flocks will often contain some 
of them. There was a decided increase of 
Robins on February ts, the first real north- 
ward migration movement. Marshall found 
a Great Blue Heron on December 16, Blue- 
birds on December 28, Brown Creepers on 
January 2, 40 Snow Buntings on January 23, 
and Robins common since February 11 

Dr. Kendeigh, Cleveland, reports 4 White- 
winged Scoters near Edgewater Park, and 
that more Goldfinches were wintering this 
winter than at any time since he has been 
there. 

McLaughlin, Youngstown, reports that on 
January 6 they saw the Mute Swans also at 
Erie, Pa., and also 96 Whistling Swans, 10 
or 12 kinds of Ducks and Coot. During 
February the bird-life became much more 
active. February 9 they saw Pileated Wood- 
pecker, Snow Buntings, Lapland Longspurs, 
both Horned Larks in a flock of 1000 or more, 
Meadowlarks and a Towhee, with large 
flocks of Canada Geese on the 11th. A Snowy 
Owl was collected by E. W. Vickers on 
November 30. 

Dr. Prior, Newark, has records of Mocking- 
birds on December 30 and January 10; Cedar 
Waxwings on December 30. They had a 
record of 41 species for December 23, among 


which were Duck Hawk, Sharp-shinned 


Hawk, Cooper’s Hawk, Red-bellied Wood- 
peckers, 


Carolina Chickadees, Carolina 
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Wrens, Rusty Blackbirds, Cowbirds, Swamp 
Sparrows, and Song Sparrows. 

From Canton, both Mrs. Danner and 
Robert Ball report the finding of a Whistling 
Swan by Gregory Shott on January 14 and a 
Blue Goose in Tuscarawas County on De- 
cember 9. Cedar Waxwings have been rather 
common this winter, and Robins especially 
common this last week. A Kingfisher on 
January 19 and February 10, Brown Creeper 
on January 31, were other records. 

Walkinshaw, Battle Creek, Mich., found 
hundreds of Old-squaw Duck on Lake 
Michigan on January 27. Mr. and Mrs. 
Peterson reported a Coot on January 6 and 
caught a Brown Thrasher on February 8 and 
have it at their home. They also found a 
Mockingbird at Camp Custer on January 30, 
and it is still to be found there in the same 
red cedar tree. A Northern Shrike was 
found on December 25. 

Campbell, Toledo, finds the common birds, 
except the Horned Larks, Longspurs, and 
Buntings, much rarer than usual. Their best 
records are: Killdeers, December 22; Great 
Blue Heron, December 30; Towhee, January 
5; Brown Thrasher, February 13; Prairie 
Marsh Wrens, February 3; King Rail, 
December 30, and Sora, February 7; and 200 
Redwings at the Erie marsh.—RoBert L. 
Barro, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Chicago Region.—The present period has 
been marked by rain, snow, and some below- 
zero weather. While the total snowfall has 
been heavy, the storms have been numerous 
and the fall light, so that seldom has the 
ground been completely covered. There have 
been 53 different birds reported for this 
period, including a number of unusual ones. 

Mr. James Mooney, who has made observa- 
tions almost every day, reports 31. The 
Crow, Tree Sparrow, Junco, and Meadow- 
lark were most often reported. He found many 
summer birds wintering here, including the 
Song Sparrow, Red-winged Blackbird, Robin, 
and Coot. The Robin and Song Sparrow 
were reported from Belvidere by Mrs. 
MacMaster, and a Robin from Lincoln Park, 
Chicago, by Mr. White. Mr. Mooney re- 
ported the Long-eared and Short-eared Owls, 
each twice, and the Screech and Great 
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Horned Owls once. The more unusual birds 
in his list are the Red-bellied Woodpecker, 
Glaucous Gull, and Bohemian Waxwing. 

Mrs. MacMaster, Belvidere, is the only 
one who reported the Brown Creeper, which 
was observed five times from December to 
February. She also reports a Mockingbird 
during December and January, which came 
to a feeding-shelf for apples. 

Many Ducks are reported by various 
observers from Lincoln Park, Chicago, and 
from Waukegan. The list includes the com- 
mon winter species such as the American and 
Red-breasted Mergansers, Old-squaw, and 
Golden-eye, and, from Lincoln Park, Mal- 
lard, Black Duck, Wood Duck, Baldpate, 
Pintail, Redhead, Lesser Scaup, and Canada 
Geese. 

Mr. W. I. Lyon started his New Year’s list 
with a Great Blue Heron seen at Waukegan. 
He also reports from there a Rusty Black- 
bird, Bronzed Grackle, Red-headed Wood- 
pecker, Flicker, and Robin during Christmas 
week. Mr. Franzen saw Purple Finches near 
Batavia on December 29. 

The Starling is wintering throughout the 
region, being reported by all observers. Mr. 
Lyon states that near Waukegan are two 
large flocks, each numbering from 100 to 
300 birds—CoLin CAMPBELL SANBORN, 
Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, 
Ills. 


Minnesota Region (October 15 to Feb- 
tuary 15).—The rainfall for September, 
October, and November in eastern Minnesota 
was somewhat above normal, which was a 
welcome change in this drought-ridden 
region. On October 19 there occurred the 
heaviest fall of rain in 30 years—4.55 inches 
at Minneapolis. Although it caused tem- 
porarily destructive floods, it was hailed with 
joy. Below freezing morning temperatures 
marked the last days of the month. Decem- 
ber 1 found the ground throughout most of 
the state covered with the deepest snow in 
6 years. December, on the whole, was a cold 
month, with several falls of snow and frequent 
subzero temperatures, 24° below at Rochester 
on the 7th and 19° below at Minneapolis on 
the 26th. January was a still colder month, 
with occasional snowfalls. From the 13th to 


the 24th inclusive, at Minneapolis, tempera- 
tures were below zero each day, reaching 31° 
below on the 23d and 51° below at Evelyth 
on the Iron Range the same day—a pro- 
tracted record cold spell. The last week of 
January and February thus far have been 
more normal, Noon temperatures above 
freezing in February have settled and carried 
off much of the deep snow. The western 
border of the state received less rain and 
snow—just where it was most needed. 

All this has been rather hard on ground- 
feeding and weed-feeding birds. Sportsmen’s 
and other organizations, Boy Scouts, and 
local groups of interested persons have been 
active in feeding the Ring-necked Pheasants. 
Thousands of dollars have been expended for 
feed, and this work has, without doubt, done 
much to save from farther depletion the 
ranks of this bird, seriously reduced by the 
drought of the past years. 

Braving the severe cold and deep snows of 
December, a group of 17 young men, belong- 
ing to the Minnesota Bird Club, took to the 
field for three days at Christmas-time— 
December 22, 23, and 24. Most of the time 
was spent at Frontenac, on frozen Lake 
Pepin, with a shorter stay at Lanesboro in the 
Root River Valley, near the Iowa line. They 
worked in six separate groups, and when the 
results were compiled it showed the sur- 
prisingly large list of 43 species, with a total 
of 927 individuals—a most unusual record for 
a Minnesota winter. In addition to the 
expected species, several of which were seen 
in considerable numbers (Blue Jay 29, 
White-breasted Nuthatch 53, Black-capped 
Chickadee 166, Downy Woodpecker 27), 
there were a few exceptional records such as 
2 Bald Eagles, a Turkey Vulture, a Red- 
shouldered Hawk, 4 Flickers, 1 Robin, and a 
Winter Wren at Lanesboro on December 23— 
the first positive winter record for the last 
species in Minnesota. Forty-five Cardinals 
and 14 Red-bellied Woodpeckers show how 
these birds are increasing in our state. Also, 
90 Starlings indicate that this new arrival is 
capable of surviving severe winter conditions. 
Numerous reports from farther west and 
north show that this alien is rapidly establish- 
ing itself throughout the state. 

On January 11, E. D. Swedenborg wrote: 
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“A large flock of Blackbirds is again winter- 
ing at the small stockyard at Nichols in the 
Minnesota River Valley, not far south of 
Minneapolis, and this year is made up of 
5 species. Red-wings far outnumber the 
others, but present also are a few Brewer’s 
and Grackles, 2 Rusties, and a male Yellow- 
head (the first winter record of the last for 
the state). I have Yellow-head 
several times and it was still there on the 
5th. When first seen, early in December, it 


seen the 


was a beautiful, highly colored bird but it is 
active, 
10, Mr. 


now a rather bedraggled, though 


specimen.” Again, on February 
Swedenborg wrote of this same flock: ““The 
Red-wings at Nichols have certainly demon- 
strated their ability to withstand severe cold 
if food, water, and shelter are convenient. 
We were there on February 2 and found the 
flock numbered close to a hundred, and with 
them were 2 Grackles, but the Yellow-head, 
Brewer’s, and Rusties were not seen.” 
A second Winter Wren 


found on New Year’s Day by Risser and 


wintering was 
Evans along a little open creek at the Bass 
Pond, in the Minnesota River Valley, a few 
miles south of Minneapolis, and on February 
2 Mr. and Mrs. Swedenborg discovered that 
it was still there, having survived the bitter 
cold of January. On Christmas Day, with 
freezing temperature and amid deep snow, 
the Swedenborgs were amazed to see a 
Northern Yellow-throat at the same place. 
It was an immature male feeding among 
rushes growing in open water at the mouth of 
the tiny creek. Evidently it had slipped a 
cog or two in its life-cycle and was, in con- 
sequence, being subjected to unnatural and 
dangerous conditions. 

With the exception of flocks of Snow 
Buntings and Lapland Longspurs, winter 
visitants have been scarce. No Evening or 
Pine Grosbeaks or Bohemian Waxwings have 
been reported and Mr. Fryklund writes from 
Roseau, up near the Canadian border, that 
the southward movement of Hawks and Owls 
has been much smaller than usual. Several 
Magpie and Tufted Titmouse records, usual 
only in the winter, have come from scattered 


localities. Dr. Leudtke, of Fairmont, sent 


word of one of the not-infrequent Lapland 
Longspur tragedies at that place on the night 
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of January 12—a dark, misty night with 
the temperature near freezing—Tuos. S. 
Roperts, Museum of Natural History, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


St. Louis Region (December 15 to Feb- 
ruary 15).—The weather has been rather 
mild throughout, with the exception of a few 
short, sharp dips into extreme cold. Snows, 
especially in the early part, have been heavy, 
leaving the ground well soaked with moisture. 

After an absence of many years, the friendly 
little Common Redpolls were a welcome 
sight on December 23, at Rankin, a flock of 
20 paying little attention to the close ap 
proach of several members of the Webster 
Groves Nature-Study Society. Members of 
the St. Louis Bird Club reported a much 
larger flock, well over too, at Creve Coeur 
Lake a few days later. Another group of 
interesting northern visitors, not often seen 
here, was a flock of Lapland Longspurs on 
December 22 near Lebanon, by G. W. Moore 
and members of the Lebanon Nature Club. 
On the 23d they sighted a flock of about 200 
a mile or so from the first observation point, 
living up to their reputation of hiding behind 
grass tufts or in depressions, depending on 
color blend with the surroundings, scamper- 
ing from almost under foot at times, or 
wheeling and circling close to the ground. 
With them were reported 8 Horned Larks 
and, for a time, 1 lone Vesper Sparrow. 

The claim made that game-birds are find- 
ing more refuge near the suburbs than in their 
natural haunts this year seems borne out by 
the fact that quite a number of Bob-white 
were seen close to Kirkwood and Glendale, a 
number of flocks found in the protected areas 
of Forest Park, while a wail has gone up 
everywhere of the scarcity of these birds. 
Ducks, too, as at other places, have been 
reported scarcer than in previous years 

Reports from Lebanon and _ elsewhere 
indicate that the Red-headed Woodpeckers 
are staying over this winter, the more 
generous supply of acorns this year probably 
having as much to do in keeping them as the 
mild winter. And, as to Robins, aside from 
the usual limited numbers that winter here in 
protected places, Albert Heinze, St. Louis, 
reported a flock of 50 close to University City 
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on January 7; St. Louis Bird Club members, a 
flock of 100 or more at Creve Coeur Lake in 
January; a flock of 200 at Cape Gerardeau on 
February 12 by H. R. Bolen; some seen at 
Peruque and Webster Groves on February 3 
and 5, and some in full song at the latter place 
on February 12 by A. F. Satterthwait. 

Other reports out of the ordinary were: 
Ivory-billed Woodpecker by John Draper 
near Niangua River bottoms above Bennet 
Spring Park in January. Mr. G. E. Moore, 
Lebanon, comments on the noticeable short- 
age of Sparrows, outside of the Junco, Gold- 
finch, and Tree Sparrow, which he attributes 
to after-effects from the late lamented 
drought, when pasturage was short and 
cattle browsed in the thickets, cleaning them 
out of the normal supply of cover and food. 
The White-crowns, White-throats, Song and 
Harris’s Sparrows noted in the early winter 
had evidently moved to better feeding- 
grounds. Hawks there were scarce, a few 
Red-tailed, both Eastern and Western, Amer- 
ican Rough-legged and Sparrow Hawks com- 
prising the list, with not a single Marsh 
Hawk seen. At Richmond, R. R. Bright 
reports an immense flock of Pipits feeding in 
an ice-covered pasture on February 8, 
Harris’s Sparrow rather common, a Screech 
Owl near his home with an appetite for 
Starlings, and Red-tailed Hawks frequently 
seen. 

William Jenner, Fayette, reports one Red- 
winged Blackbird and a flock of 15 Grackles 
on December 22, the Red-tailed Hawk, 
Mourning Dove, Starling, Bob-white, and 
Mockingbird seen at times, a Wilson’s Snipe 
on the rather late date of December 14, and 
the Starlings as permanent residents there 
now, having been recorded every month this 
year. Mr. and Mrs. Satterthwait note an 
unusual dearth of birds in their Webster 
Groves garden and say that, during their 
15 years of bird-banding, rarely have had so 
few birds in hand as during the last few 
months, probably another belated echo of 
the drought—and dogs.—STERLING JONEs, 
Webster Groves, Mo. 


Denver Region.— ‘The eastern slope of 
the Rockies, from well up in Wyoming to 
northern New Mexico, has experienced, this 


winter, a more or less steady severe drought, 
a condition impinging on its bird-life. In 
Denver proper and its parks, birds have been 
relatively scarce, while the environs of the 
city have fared a little better. 

During normal winters the Denver region 
always has many Juncos; this year, the Pink- 
sided, the Montana, the Gray-headed, and 
the Shufeldt’s were hereabouts most irregu- 
larly and in rather limited numbers. This 
remark applies also to the Mountain and 
Long-tailed Chickadee, and the Rocky 
Mountain Nuthatch, three species ordinarily 
to be found in any normal winter; this year 
they have been present, but few and far 
between. One can count on meeting ten or 
more different species of Hawks hereabouts 
during an ordinary winter; this season only 
the Sparrow Hawk, the Pigeon Hawk, and 
the American Rough-legged Hawks have 
come to my notice. 

The detection, on Christmas day, of 3 
Rusty Blackbirds and a good-sized flock of 
Cassin’s Purple Finches not far from the 
eastern limit of the city helps to mitigate a 
natural disappointment over the past 
season’s meager bird population. 

Much open water has helped to hold many 
water-birds in Denver’s vicinity, among 
which have been noted the Pied-billed 
Grebe, American Merganser, Mallard, Green- 
winged Teal, Redhead, Canvas-back, Lesser 
Bluebill, and Ring-billed Gulls. Nothing 
seems to drive entirely from our area the 
Red-shafted Flicker, Lewis’s Woodpecker, 
Meadowlark, and Prairie Horned Lark, all 
having been here in fairly good abundance. 

There have been no White-crowned, Tree 
or Song Sparrows this season in the parks of 
Denver unless the writer has overlooked 
them. The territory immediately south of 
Denver is sparsely settled and has a small 
water-course or two here and there. In it 
during the past few weeks there have been 
Montana and Gray-headed Juncos. Pine 
Siskins, and White-crowned Sparrows, all 
noted by Mrs. Enid Ortman about her home 
in the area now under consideration, but her 
notes say that “the scarcity of species and 
numbers seems remarkable.” 

However, other regions in Colorado have 
had fuller and richer bird populations 
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recently: At Fruita (western slope), Mrs. 
Anna 
birds” as plentiful and backs this up with a 


Benson notes “the common winter 
list that includes, for example, Mountain 
Bluebirds, Crows, Meadowlarks, Song Spar- 
rows, Pine Siskins, and Say’s Phoebes, yet 
she reports that Ring-necked Pheasants are 
scarce since there is an open season on the 
species; this is where illegal shooting gets in 
its deadly effect, especially when the restric- 
tions on out-of-season possession have been 
relaxed. Mrs. Benson sends word that Say’s 
Phoebes have been not uncommon about her 
ranch this winter; while Fruita is in a location 
considerably warmer in winter than Denver, 
it is still a puzzle to the writer how this 
exclusively insectivorous bird can glean a 
living when its prey is supposedly dormant. 
There must be many more insects out each 
day in the winter at Fruita than a dull- 
visioned humanity detects, else these Phoebes 
Mrs. 
Benson is the only one of my friends who has 


would pull up stakes and depart. 


seen Evening Grosbeaks this season; no one 
has detected Bohemian Waxwings anywhere 
in Colorado this winter. Hawks have been 
scarce at Fruita during the passing season, 
though the old stand-bys, the Hawks’ night 
associates, have been on hand, notably the 
Screech and Great Horned Owls. 

The northeast sections of the state have 
had, as usual a numerous and representative 
bird-life during the past two months, prob- 
ably richer than most other areas of the state. 
Mrs. John Weldon’s home at the mouth of 
the Big Thompson Canyon (west of Love- 
land) is naturally situated so as to attract a 
large number and variety of birds, exhibiting 
in such an unattractive season as winter 
many birds not reported elsewhere in Colo 
rado. On the Weldon property there have 
been Canyon Wrens, Water Ousels, Brown 
Creepers, Downy Woodpeckers, Kingfishers, 
Jack Snipe, Killdeer and a Rail (species?). 
A considerable Band-tailed 
Pigeons wintered in the cliffs immediately 
west and back of the Weldon house. Robins 
and other species in this area seem imbued 
these days with vernal impulses and activities 

The outstanding feature of local birds, 
according to Edward Hellstern, of Fort 


number of 


Morgan, is the large number of Ducks and 
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Geese this winter, the Ducks being mostly 
Mallards. 

Bird-life in Colorado during this passing 
winter impresses one as showing a goodly 
number of species, not a large number of 
individuals, all widely scattered over its 
parched areas, perhaps giving the impression 
—possibly a false one—of a marked scarcity 
of birds. 

This mild open season permits one to get 
a good idea how far north winter residents 
will linger. Mr. Drummond Aitken, of Mid- 
west, Wyo., reports, up to date: Mallards, 
Red-tailed Hawks, Golden Eagle, Coot, 
Horned Owls, Red-shafted Flickers, Batch- 
elder’s Woodpeckers, Desert Horned Larks, 
Northern Shrikes, Western Meadowlarks 
and Hepburn’s and Gray-crowned Rosy 
Finches have been locally in evidence.— 
W. H. Bercrorp, Denver, Colo. 


Portland (Oregon) Region (October 16 
to February 15).—Oregon has enjoyed a mild 
winter so far, with normal temperatures and 
more than usual sunshine. During October 
there were some strong southwest gales along 
the coast; the more severe ones occurred on 
October 21 and continued until the 24th. 
During this storm untold thousands of Red 
Phalaropes on their southward migration 
stopped along the Oregon coast and inland 
along rivers and streams as far as Portland 
and the Willamette Valley. Many of these 
birds were killed by automobiles and many 
died from exhaustion or starvation. 

Several days during mid-October, while I 
was near Malheur Lake Bird Refuge, Ducks 
and other waterfowl were noticeable by their 
scarcity. Among Ducks, Baldpates out- 
numbered all others, while Pintails, Mallards, 
Green-winged Teal, and Gadwalls came next. 
A few Redheads were also seen. Canada 
Geese were common, and a few of the local 
Egrets stayed along the Blitzen River at 
least until November 11. Passerine birds of 
all species were noticeably scarce. A few 
Northern Shrikes arrived late in October and 
Pipits became common by November 1. 

During a heavy snowstorm on November 
4, Western Robins were congregated in great 
flocks in Warner Valley where they were 
feeding on juniper berries. On November 9, 
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I visited the swamps at Summer Lake. 
Lesser Snow Geese were the most abundant 
species noted, while Cackling Geese and 
Canada Geese were seen in fair numbers. 
Ducks of all species were not represented in 
more than 25 per cent of their usual numbers. 
Only a few Ruddy Ducks, Mallards, and 
Gadwalls were seen. About 20 Whistling 
Swans rested on an open pond and 1 lone 
Avocet was seen. The Blitzen Valley was 
again visited on November 9 to 12. Sandhill 
Cranes and Canada Geese were there in fair 
numbers, but Ducks were very scarce. 
Rough-legged Hawks from the north appeared 
during October over most of the valleys of 
eastern Oregon. They became common by 
mid-November. Thirty-six of these valuable 
Hawks were seen during a morning’s drive in 
Harney Valley on December 19. On Novem- 
ber 14, J. C. Braly wrote me that Bonaparte’s 
Gulls were on Siletz Bay, Lincoln County, in 
great numbers. Short-billed Gulls have been 
unusually common on the coast and about 
Portland all winter. During January, Juncos, 
both the Oregon and Shufeldt’s, Northern 
Varied Thrushes, and Sparrow Hawks were 
common about Portland, while the Oregon 
Junco and various races of Northern Fox 
Sparrows were unusually plentiful along the 
coast in Tillamook County. Dwarf Hermit 
Thrushes have been common this winter, 
while the Ruby-crowned Kinglet has been 
unusually few in numbers. 

The writer and Ira N. Gabrielson were in 
Tillamook and Clatsop counties on January 
10 to 12, where we found the usual resident 
song-birds exceptionally scarce, while Dwarf 
Hermit Thrushes, Fox Sparrows (subsp. ?), 
and Oregon Juncos were there in about usual 
numbers for midwinter. Seabirds and Ducks 
were not found in their usual numbers. From 
January 21 to 26, I was stationed in Tilla- 
mook County with ample time to observe and 
note bird-life, especially waterfowl, on Tilla- 
mook Bay and Lake Lytle. Baldpates and 
Pintails were the only species of Ducks that 
could be called common. Lesser Scaups, 
Ruddy Ducks, and Canvas-backs were found 
in lesser numbers and American Golden-eyes 
were almost entirely absent. About 600 
Black Brant were on Tillamook Bay during 
the entire week. The total number of Ducks 


and Brant was probably not ro per cent of the 
numbers of these birds found in this area five 
to ten years ago. On January 23, there were 
39 Lesser Loons in one flock seen resting on 
Tillamook Bay and the next day about the 
same number of Western Grebes were seen 
in one flock. Horned Grebes were fewer in 
numbers than formerly. All shore-birds 
except Killdeer were scarce. A few Sander- 
lings were seen daily. Two Red-backed 
Sandpipers and 1 Snowy Plover were seen on 
January 22, 1 Spotted Sandpiper on January 
24, and 1 Black-bellied Plover on January 25 
completes the list. 

An unusual find was three oil-soaked 
American Scoters on the beach on January 22. 
On February 2, a pair, male and female, of 
Pacific Harlequin Ducks was seen at DePoe 
Bay in Lincoln County. On February 6, with 
Mr. Gabrielson, we saw some fair-sized 
flocks of Sanderlings and Red-backed Sand- 
pipers on the beaches of Clatsop County. 
During a short walk, the following dead birds 
were found along the beach: 1 Paroquet Auk- 
let, 7 Pacific Kittiwakes, 3 Pacific Fulmars, 
3 Slender-billed Shearwaters, 3 Rhinoceros 
Auklets, 2 Cassin’s Auklets, 2 Ancient Murre- 
lets, 5 Western Grebes, 1 Pacific Loon, 2 
Farrallon Cormorants, and several California 
Murres. From evidence found on the Oregon 
beaches, it is quite apparent that unusual 
numbers of Slender-billed Shearwaters and 
Pacific Kittiwakes wintered offshore this year. 
A short trip was made into Harney County 
between February 9 and 13. Canada Geese 
in fair numbers were found paired off, a few 
Mallards were also seen, but, owing to cold 
weather with snow and ice, few waterfowl 
were seen. On February 12, American 
Rough-legged Hawks, Marsh Hawks, Ravens, 
Magpies, Dusky Horned Larks, Brewer’s 
Blackbirds, 5 Golden Eagles, 1 Red-shafted 
Flicker, and 3 Shufeldt’s Juncos were the 
only birds seen during a 60-mile drive in a 
temperature of o° to 15°—STANLEY G. 
Jewett, Portlend, Ore. 


San Francisco Region.—All California is 
enjoying abundant rains this season. Weather 
has been mild, with very little frost, and snow 
has been plentiful in the Sierras. Heaviest 
rainfall came during the first three weeks of 
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January, and when the sky cleared, on 
January 19, the whole Mt. Hamilton Range 
was snow-covered, and even in the Coast 
Range to the south snow had fallen on the 
inland side of the summits. Low areas near 
the bay were submerged, and water-birds 
were especially abundant and easily seen 
from the highway. A number of observers 
have profited by Mrs. Kelly’s report of birds 
seen from the Borden Highway to Stockton, 
and on King Island, and have made the 
acquaintance of Cranes and some of the less 
common Hawks. 

Persistent bird-songs in definite localities 
seem to indicate that some of our resident 
song-birds are locating their breeding terri 
tories. Since February 7 a pair of Hutton’s 


Vireos have been calling constantly in 
Faculty Glade, on the University campus 
(Dr. Nuttall’s began 
about January 20. The Thrasher, Vigors’s 


Wren, Titmouse, Spotted Towhee, and Song 


Grinnell) Sparrow 


Sparrow are in full song, and the dawn-song 
of the last two species was heard on February 
12 by the writer. Two Bush-Tit’s nests have 
been reported, one completed in an Alameda 
garden on February ro (Kelly) and one ready 
for lining in Berkeley on the same date 
(Grinnell). 

As usual, the first 
arrive was the Allen’s Hummingbird. It was 


summer visitant to 


reported as seen at Ross, Marin Co., on 
February 8 (Kelly); in Strawberry Canyon, 
Berkeley, on February 9 (Grinnell); and in 
Cordinices Canyon, Berkeley, on February 11 
(Allen). 

In the Santa Cruz Mountains, madrone 
berries were ripe the second week of Decem- 


ber, and great numbers of Robins, Varied 
Thrushes, Hermit Thrushes, Western Blue- 


birds, Cedar Waxwings, Wren-Tits, and 
Flickers were feeding on them. By December 
20 the trees were stripped. No doubt, Band 
tailed Pigeons got their share, and flocks of 
these birds are still numerous there. During 
the heaviest rains (January 12 to 17) 2 Band- 
tails spent much of the time in the oak trees 
near the writer’s home in Berkeley. A White- 
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throated Sparrow was noticed on the Uni 
versity campus during the same week. In 
the marshes, Short-eared Owls have been 
frequently seen, and from the Borden High- 
way 7 were counted on February 11; Hawks 
seen on the same date included 7 White- 
tailed Kites, 2 American Rough-legs, 1 Fer- 
ruginous Rough-leg, and 15 Marsh Hawks. 
On January 15, at Dumbarton, 2 Red-bellied 
Hawks were seen (Parmenter). 

At Lake Merritt, in Oakland, where the 
Ducks are fed twice a day, there was a great 
reduction in the numbers of Pintails and 
Baldpates; Shovellers have not been reported; 
Mallards, Bluebills, Canvas-backs, Ruddies 
have been fairly numerous; Buffle-heads 
(max. 40) and Golden-eyes (max. 417) have 
increased; and the unusual visitors 
include 5 Ring-necked Ducks, 1 Redhead, 
3 Green-winged Teal, 1 female Wood Duck, 
and the same banded European Widgeon 
which returns each year (Audubon Associa- 
tion, January 13). 

Commander and Mrs. Parmenter’s report 
contains many interesting items: 16 Red- 
breasted Mergansers at Lake Merced and 26 
Surf-Birds at Cliff House Rocks on Decem- 
ber 22. At Tomales and Bodega Bays, on 
December 31, 11 Long-billed Curlew, 1 Old- 
squaw Duck, 2000 Scoters, and 500 Black 
Brant. During the heavy rains and after the 
close of the hunting season: 150 Shovellers, 
1600 Pintails, 3200 Ruddies, 38 American 
Mergansers, 1100 Black-bellied Plover, tooo 
Avocets, in addition to Willets, Godwits, and 
Sandpipers at Mt. Eden and the bridges and 
Crystal Springs Lake. 

On January 21, Mrs. Kelly estimated that 
there were 10,000 birds assembled at the east 
end of San Mateo Bridge, and in the tempor- 
ary ponds near Alvarado she counted 50 
Yellow-legs, hundreds of Dowitchers and 
Killdeer, 15 Wilson’s Snipe, a few Shovellers, 
and many Western and Red-backed Sand- 
pipers—all visible from the highway. She has 
found Sanderling only at Bay Farm Island 
and Hudsonian Curlew have been absent.— 
AMELIA S. ALLEN, Berkeley, Calif. 
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